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And Cyanamid’s Synthetic Tanning Mate- 
rials described here are going a long way 
toward making better leather of all types 
more economical to produce and sell. 


CUTRILIN® Bates...the pancreatic “bates 
of choice” in the tanning industry. 


TWECOTAN® Tanning Extracts . . . the 


standards of excellence in tanning. 


TANAK® Synthetic Tanning Agents .. . 
used in both chrome and vegetable tan- 
ning to improve leather quality. 


TANAK® MRX Tanning Agent... excel- 
lent for upgrading white leathers. 


BETASOL® OT Wetting Agent, most pow- 
erful wetting agent available for tanning. 
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LETTERS TO | 





This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 





Always Stimulating 


Despite the many news letters pub- 
lished today, particularly in news and 
business magazines, I find the L&S 
News X-Ray has an important spot in 
my weekly reading schedule First, it 
is unique in that it deals with only one 
industry—the hide, leather and shoe 
field—in which I’m particularly in- 
terested. Secondly, it never fails to 
stimulate my thinking on the indus- 
try, probes into many conditions that 
are rarely brought into the open. Of 
course, I can’t always agree with every- 
thing you say but I admire your hon- 
esty in saying what you think. 

JONATHAN Ross 


Controlled Stitching 


We have read your article, “Con- 
trolled Stitching,” with considerable 
interest. We have been having some 
problems with the stitching of men’s 
shoe uppers, and it may well be that 
Controlled Stitching could be the 
answer to these problems. We are 
certainly going to investigate it. 

H. W. SoHLEMANN 
General Manager 
Bienes Industriales, S. A. 
Bogota, Colombia 


Cows Again 


About that editorial of Sept. 16, 
“Cows Don’t Wear Shoes” —let me 
add my few words’ worth. 

Hide men alone don’t make high 
prices. But demand does. We still 
remember the lesson of Post-World 
War I. We are not. anxious to. see 
wild bidding up of prices, only to get 
stuck with those high-priced hides 
later with a sudden collapse of the 
market. 

However, I do think your editorial 
was timely and served as a warning 
to help stop a runaway market. It 
probably saved a lot of headaches 
for all concerned. 

S. N. LEVINE 
§. N. Levine Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 








DANGER: MERGER AHEAD 


An AFL-CIO shoe worker merger can work for great good, depending .. . 


/ its recent national convention, 
held in Cleveland, the United Shoe 
Workers of America (CIO), unani- 
mously passed this extremely im- 
portant resolution: that the USWA 
meet with the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union, AFL, and other independent 
shoe industry unions to discuss the 
idea of a merger of all shoe unions 
to form one industry-wide group. 

If such a merger occurs—and 
there is very good promise that it 
will eventually—the shoe industry 
will be confronted with a single labor 
bargaining agent, much as exists in 
the steel, coal and automobile in- 
dustries. Bargaining and contract 
agreements would tend to be less 
localized, more on a_ nation-wide 
basis. 

It is likely that we shall see specific 
plants (particularly the larger firms 
whose contracts set a sort of prece- 
dent for others to follow), or a 
specific locality such as St. Louis or 
Brockton, selected by the union as 
“test” cases—much as is done in the 
auto or steel industries. The con- 
tract made in these test areas would 
become pretty much the pattern for 
the entire industry. 


A Serious Problem 


This could pose a serious problem. 
Wage rates differ according to locali- 
ties in the shoe manufacturing cen- 
ters. New York and Los Angeles, 
for instance, have appreciably 
higher rates than Boston and Cin- 
cinnati, while the latter are higher 
than Baltimore or Arkansas. 

There are two basic reasons for 
these wage differentials: higher cost 
of living in the larger metropolitan 
centers, and usually a higher skilled 
labor pool. The former reason is 
by far the more influential. Whether 
a single wage rate scale applied to 
all shoe manufacturing centers would 
be good or bad could be argued pro 
and con. Manufacturers now paying 
higher wage rates to make a product 
competitive with those produced by 
manufacturers in low-wage areas 
would be much in favor of the single 
wage scale nationally on the grounds 
that it would create a more equitable 
competitive match. But the low-wage 
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manufacturer—and perhaps some 
union officials—could argue that the 
higher skilled and more experienced 
labor force in the high-wage areas 
is more productive, thus compensat- 
ing for the wage differential. 

How would the workers themselves 
feel about a single wage scale? The 
lower-wage worker in Baltimore 
would certainly be happy to receive 
the higher wages of the shoe worker 
in New York City. But the New 
Yorker could argue that he needs a 
relatively higher wage to meet his 
higher costs of living. That is, a 
wage differential. should exist be- 
tween Baltimore and New York to 
make it even in terms of “real” in- 
come. 

The Boot & Shoe Workers Union 
has expressed some willingness to 
discuss the merger idea with the CIO 
shoe workers—but with the qualify- 
ing note, according to an AFL of- 
ficial, that the CIO get rid of its 
Communist officials. However, we 
believe the CIO has done a good job 
in keeping its few extreme leftist of- 
ficials (such as the late Julius Crane 
of Chicago district, and Isadore 
Rosenberg of the New York City 
district) in line with CIO policy. 
Moreover, at the convention in 
Cleveland this month the USWA 
passed a resolution strongly con- 
demning Communism. It also adopted 
an amendment aimed at leftist locals, 
providing that no local, district 
council or joint council may take 
part in demonstrations or parades 
without specifically identifying it- 
self. The Communism that exists in 
the USWA is negligible, certainly 
no more of an influence on union 
policy than exists among other 
strongly non-Communist unions. 

The affiliation of the AFL, CIO 
and independent shoe worker unions 
would comprise an impressive total 
membership well over 100,000— 
approximately half of all U. S. 
shoe factory workers. Some shoe 
manufacturers have expressed the 
belief that such a merger might be 
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beneficial for the whole industry, as_ 


it would put a stop to strikes of 
small, specialized groups that vir- 
tually tie up a factory. For example, 
if the cutters are on strike but all 
other groups are not, a prolonged 
strike by the relatively small group 
of cutters could be as effective as 
though all groups were out. A merger 
of all groups into a single union 
might well prevent this. 


Enormous Power 


Such a merger of shoe unions 
would result in enormous power for 
the union. Power, if abused, can re- 
solve into a dangerous monopoly such 
as John L. Lewis’ coal workers. But 
if all the responsibilities of such a 
merger are upheld, then it can work 
to the benefit of the entire industry. 
Here it is well to recall the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt: “I hold it to 
be our duty to see that the wage- 
worker . . . shall get his fair share of 
the benefit of business prosperity. But 
it should be made evident that busi- 
ness has to prosper before anybody 
can get any benefit from it.” 


It is high time that union officials 
and employers in this industry ex- 
pand their relationship that is now 
restricted only to the bargaining 
table at wage-contract time. If the 
industry—that is, labor-management 
relations—is to make progress for 
the mutual benefit of all groups that 
determine its progress, then it must 
set up many more specialized discus- 
sions than a wage negotiation table. 


It is certainly not sacrilege to 
parody the revered “Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag” to make it apply 
to our future: “I pledge allegiance to 
the shoe industry of the U. S., and 
to the progress for which it stands. 
One industry, indivisible, with pros- 
perity and justice for all.” 

We can no more have selfish, one- 
sided interests within an industry 
than we can within a nation. The 
quicker we realize that we are deal- 
ing with human problems, the sooner 
we shall reap the benefits that arise 
from wholesome human relations— 
the current challenge of labor and 
management in this industry. 


October 28, 1950 
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Dept. Me- 
Midland, Michigan 


Please send free sample of METHOCEL, for use in. 
Check viscosity desired: 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500, 4000 cps. 


The Dow Chemical Company 
194D 


Methocel: 
the Excellent 


Emulsion Stabilizer 


In the Leather Industry, METHOCEL, an 
outstanding pasting material, is also 
valuable in stabilizing fat liquors and in 
leather finishing compounds. 

Now available in powdered form, its high 
film flexibility and toughness, physio- 
logical inertness, ease of handling and 
resistance to oily and greasy materials, 


make METHOCEL the material of choice. 


In the pasting of leathers, METHOCEL 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


g) SAMPLE? 
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provides the advantages of uniformity 
in body and tack, with minimum pene- 
tration of the leather surface. 


Have you investigated the new METHO- 
CEL, powdered? Write or phone us for 
further information about METHOCEL 
applications in the leather industry. Send 
for free experimental sample of the new 
METHOCEL, powdered. 2 
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A Research Developments Report 


MILITARY LEATHERS AND FOOTWEAR 


It’s surprising what rigorous tests are revealing about our products 


by 


Dr. S. J. Kennedy, Research Director 


Research & Development Branch; Textile, Clothing & Footwear Section 


= prospect of expanding mo- 
bilization will necessarily tend to 
focus the attention of the footwear 
and leather industries upon military 
requirements. These industries, which 
did such a magnificent job for the 
Military Services during World War 
II, are now confronted with the neces- 
sity for turning their thinking again 
to the prospect of increased require- 
ments for military footwear of all 
kinds. While our current require- 
ments have not placed an undue 
burden upon the industry, possible 
requirements in the event of large 
scale mobilization will certainly be 
large. What I have to say here will 
deal with the developments which 
we have undertaken, some of which 
will be reflected in the near future in 
our specifications, and others of 
which will undoubtedly come into 
procurement before long depending 
upon the completion of tests now 
underway. 
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Office of The Quartermaster General 


I should like to first discuss the 
insole of our service shoes and com- 
bat boots. The insole forms the 
foundation of the Goodyear Welt 
shoe. It is important in the manu- 
facturing process, since a poor insole 
will cause trouble in manufacturing. 
To a large extent the development of 
insole leather has been geared in the 
past largely to meet this requirement. 
The properties desired by shoe 
manufacturers in insoles have been 
considered in the development of in- 
sole leather to a far greater extent 
than the requirement for an insole 
which will stand up during the life 
of the shoe and furnish a sound 
foundation which will support the 
rest of the shoe structure. 

Commercial insoles do not meet 
this service requirement, at least so 
far as Army service conditions are 
concerned. For example, during the 
war when we undertook the program 
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of rebuilding of shoes, it was found 
that a very large proportion, over 
50 percent, could not be repaired 
despite the fact that the shoe uppers 
were still in serviceable condition, the 
insoles had cracked or curled or gut- 
tered, and the properties so changed 
that rebuilding of the shoe proved 
impracticable. Furthermore, our own 
salvage studies undertaken during the 
latter part of the war showed that 
approximately two-thirds of all com- 
bat footwear showed a degree of 
failure in the insoles which could be 
regarded as a prime cause of failure 
of the shoe. 

In a test conducted in 1945 it was 
found that great improvement in in- 
sole serviceability could be attained 
by an additional treatment of the in- 
sole. A retannage of the insole with 
a metallic tannage, either chrome or 
alum or zirconium, all produced a 
far better insole. Other treatments 
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of the vegetable-tanned insole 
leather also gave improved perform- 
ance. In fact it would appear that 
there are a number of possibilities 
for additional treatments which would 
improve insole leather. 

The possibility of using a chrome 
after-treatment was seriously con- 
sidered during the war. Because 
of shortage of chrome, emphasis 
was focused upon the possibility of 
developing an alum_ retreatment. 
This work, which has been carried 
on at the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has served to 
strengthen our conviction that alum 
retreatment offers promising results. 
One tanner has produced a very fine 
insole with an alum after-treatment. 
It is known that a retannage with 
chrome is practical, and also one 
based on zirconium. 

A year and a half ago this mat- 
ter was taken up by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Tanners’ 
Council to work with us on an im- 
proved Army insole. Currently a 
specification is being prepared based 
upon a combination vegetable and 
metallic retannage. Some technical 
problems still remain to be worked 
out, but the prospect of our adoption 
of such a combination tanned insole, 
with particular emphasis upon alum 
as a retannage, should be faced by 
the industry, and further plant trials 
run voluntarily by individual tan- 
ners to prepare themselves for the 
adoption of such a specification. 

Meanwhile the Tanners’ Council 
Committee has prepared a specifica- 
tion for an improved all-vegetable- 
tanned insole which will be adopted 
in the immediate future. 


Sole Leather 


While outsole leather as such is not 
a major factor in Army combat foot- 
wear, since its replacement by the 
much _longer-wearing composition 
sole, there is still a requirement for it 
for the Shoes, Low Quarter, Tan, and 
the women’s shoes. In addition, the 
basic shoe of the Navy is a low quar- 
ter oxford which has a leather sole. 
Improvements in the leather sole to 
give greater wear have been demon- 
strated by the National Bureau of 
Standards, by the impregnation of 
sole leather with a relatively small 
amount of resins or synthetic rubber. 
This process is not expensive and 
does not require complicated addi- 
tional equipment. 

In view of the excellent wear per- 
formance of competitive synthetic 
soling materials, improvements in the 
wear life of sole leather ought to be 
receiving the utmost attention by the 
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Significant Comments 


TRENCH FOOT: "I should like to 
state emphatically that the prob- 
lem of injurious effects of cold and 
moisture upon the foot is not pri- 
marily a problem of footwear." 


"BREATHING" OF LEATHER: 
"Despite the great importance at- 
tached by the leather industry to 
what is commonly referred to as 
‘breathing’ characteristics of 
leather, it has been surprising to 
us to find out actually how little is 
known about the performance of 
leather in this respect." 


SOLE LEATHER: "In view of the 
excellent wear performance of 
competitive synthetic soling mate- 
rials, improvements in the wear 
life of sole leather ought to be 
receiving the utmost attention of 
the sole leather industry." 


MILDEWPROOFING LEATHER: 
"We have been greatly concerned 
about the loss of military footwear 
due to attack by various types of 
micro-organisms." 


SYNTHETIC TANNAGES: "For 
the production of upper, insole 
and midsole leather the Military 
Establishment is confronted with a 
serious problem from the stand- 
point of strategic and critical ma- 
terials. . . . In time of emergency 
there is no assurance that supplies 
could be obtained from overseas. 
Accordingly, development of do- 
mestic tanning materials is of 
greatest importance." 











sole leather industry. Prior to adop- 
tion of a requirement for a longer 
wearing sole in Army low quarter 
shoes, a test has been planned to eval- 
uate specially treated sole leathers in 
comparison with various synthetic 
soling materials, both with respect to 
wear and comfort. 


Leather Midsole, Rubber 
Outsole 


An important source of failure of 
combat boots during the war, as 
shown by salvage studies, was the 
separation of the bond between the 
leather midsole and the rubber out- 
sole, which cuts the service life of the 
shoes to a great deal less than might 
otherwise have been obtained. Due 
to the creep characteristics of rubber 
under compression, and the tendency 
of the leather midsole to shrink 
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slightly on repeated wettings and 
dryings, a strain is set up between 
these two which, in the presence of a 
weak bond, will ultimately lead to 
separation. Studies have indicated 
that an improved bond can be at- 
tained without change in present 
manufacturing processes if suitable 
adhesives and proper curing are em- 
ployed. In the immediate future all 
specifications for shoes having a 
rubber outsole will be amended to 
require a bond of five pounds per 
inch between the outsole and the 
midsole under a standard stripping 
test. Studies are continuing with a 
view to raising this requirement to a 
higher level as soon as practicable. 


Further studies are being con- 
ducted on adhesives, thread, bottom 
filler, shank pieces, counters, and 
other shoe components with a view 
to eliminating sources of failure in 
order to insure a maximum degree 
of conservation through obtaining 
longer service life of the shoe under 
field conditions. 


Felt Boot And Shoepac 


The felt boot was developed during 
the war as an auxiliary item of arctic 
footwear for special troops. As re- 
developed it has a white rubber bot- 
tom sole and heel lift of crinkly crepe 
design for better traction. A source 
of failure along the back stay has 
been created by employing a full- 
length leather back stay in place of 
a felt back stay reinforced with a 
leather patch. 

The shoepac is now a highly im- 
portant item of Army footwear. It 
provides a far better answer to the 
problem of keeping the soldier’s feet 
dry under wet cold conditions than 
anything else we have developed and 
tested. As designed it accommo- 
dates one felt insole and two pairs 
of ski socks. As with the mukluk 
this multiple layer insulation pro- 
vides an efficient means for rapid 
drying. In addition, the shoepac 
represents an important conservation 
of leather. 

I should like to state emphatically 
that the problem of injurious effects 
of cold and moisture upon the foot is 
not primarily a problem of footwear. 
There is a prevailing misconception 
on this point which entirely over- 
looks the fact demonstrated in both 
British and U. S. Army combat ex- 
perience, that two Units side by side 
at the front line, clad in identical 
footgear may have totally different 


(Continued on Page 28) 








New IbeEAs IN SHOE CONSTRUCTION 


Ways to achieve quality and economy in making footwear 


ANGLE-STITCHED WRAPPER 
AND PLATFORM SHOE 


Figure 1 offers a unique shoe con- 
struction, a combination of conven- 
tional lasting-to-the wood, wrapper 
lasting (no actual wrapper but the 
upper carried on to so function) and 
stitching the upper through the plat- 
form and emerging at an angle onto 
a choice of the bottom of the plat- 
form, or the bottom of the lapped- 
over upper on the outsole. Figure 2 
shows the stitching emerging on the 
outside of the wrapper. 














This process permits lasting-to-the 
wood, thus ending so many problems 
in California structure, particularly 
that of closed toes. No mention ap- 
pears of how the foot may be pro- 
tected against the raw surface of the 
platform material, no doubt owing 
to the assumption that the platform 
may be so made. 

The last has been removed from 
the cut-a-way section of Figure 3. 
This assembly comprises an upper 
lasted over the platform, and the 


45-degree stitching from the top edge 
of the platform to the shoe bottom. 

Figure 4 goes further in this stitch- 
ing possibility by attaching the out- 
sole, so eliminating the need to 
cement-bond the sole. 

Figure 5 presents the finished shoe, 
with the demarcation line of stitch- 
ing relieving the unbroken line of 
the upper. 

Lasting to the wood may save 
headaches for those who wish to 
simulate California closed toes at 
low cost. The elimination of wrap- 
per, sock lining, and expensive upper 
fitting all save additional expense. 
But a construction that will hold its 
shape indefinitely seems outstanding 
here, proving that thread bonding 
of shoe parts still prevails; and the 
method of stitching on the sole makes 
for compactness in shoe structure. 

Inventor: D. E. Levin, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Pat. No. 2,500,613. 


MOLDED CALIFORNIA SHOE 


The idea of a molded California 
shoe appears in completed form in 
Figure 1. While the construction 
remains authentically California, the 
idea of pre-molding the toe and heel 
parts makes for a progressive con- 
struction. 

Figure 2 sets forth the first stages 
of the construction, a unit of the heel 
parts, including upper material, 
counter, and lining. But rather than 
keep to the idea of counter pocket 
to receive a molded counter, the en- 
tire assembly here appears in lam- 
inated form before the molding op- 
eration of Figure 3. 

All this seems to follow the tech- 
nics used with solution-dipped box 
toes, save that there the back part 
is not lasted but molded. 

Figure 4 illustrates the manner 
and style in which the molded parts 
join the remainder of the shoe. 
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Figure 5 repeats what has been 
done to the back part, establishing 
the .affinity to solution-dipped box 
toes. 

Several points not clear deal with 
the time of folding the back part 
to the rest of the shoe. The lapping 
over edge, side, for uniting with 
stitching permits no problem; but 
whether the top edges are pre-folded 
with the molding is not clear. Per- 
haps this all follows the practice 
common to molded counters in slip- 
pers, everything done at the time of 
molding. 

















The stitching in of the sock lining 
and relasting revert to -conventional 
California practice. But save for the 
cost of handling to and from a mold- 
ing concern, this shoe has possibili- 
ties. 


Inventor: W. F. Herlihy, Haver- 
hill Mass.; Patent No. 2,442,239. 
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FAST LIGHT ORANGE 2G 


CALCOCHROME* BROWN RHL EXTRA 
CALCOCHROME BROWN ROC 




















To produce rich, soft shades of tan or brown with com- 
plete penetration at a reasonably low pH value, we 
recommend the above combination of Calcocid and 
Calcochrome dyes. 


These colors are used in conjunction with bark retan to 
permit retanning and coloring in one operation. 


The result is a good body of color and an excellent base 
for application of the various aniline shades of tan and 
brown. 


Your Calco representative is a trained and experienced 
leather colorist. He will be happy to demonstrate, in 
your own plant, the superior working properties of these 
dyes and others in the complete Calco line... to 
your profit. *Trade-mark 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


. CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 

DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 

BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 

New York ¢ Chicago © Boston ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Charlotte * Providence 
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SHIPPING 


is hard on the feet too! mag ye eng oye 
(but Celastic* gives wrinkle-free comfort | sites Sot waitin hori 


in heavy service) ar 












Everyone knows that a busy shipping department fore- 
man is on the go most of the day. People who make a 
living on their feet need the maximum comfort that the 
Celastic box toe provides day in and day out — for the 
wear life of the shoe. 





Celastic eliminates the major cause of discomfort in the 
toe area — wrinkled or loose linings. It is accomplished by a 
unique fusion process whereby lining, box toe and doubler 
become one, locked-tight union. Specify Celastic in the shoes 
you make — get the repeat business that comfort assures. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
*“CELASTIC” is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corporation othe 
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CIO finally opens drive to organize nation’s 
leather workers, now dominated by Communist-led In- 
ternational Fur and Leather Workers Union. Open-air 
rally in Peabody this week first step in right direction. Close 
to 10,000 leather workers in Massachusetts, many members 
of IFLWU. 


Organization drive sure to set off fireworks. 
Ben Gold-controlled union on its way out, will do utmost 
to hold present membership. CIO has long, hard job 
ahead . . . but the stakes are worth it. Leather industry 
sure to profit if its workers are given collective bargaining 
representation by CIO, now well-purged of Red elements. 


CIO has campaign well-planned, determined 
to win over workers regardless of how long it takes. Pro- 
cedure will be entirely legal. Once CIO gets necessary 
worker signatures, it will petition National Labor Relations 
Board for bargaining agent election in each individual plant. 
This means slow progress but IFLWU will eventually find 
itself out in cold. 


Tanners can help themselves and workers 
by taking definite stand for CIO right now. In some cases, 
it's a matter of educating workers to issues at stake. Many 
are concerned only with fact IFLWU has given them wage 
raises and other benefits which all unions today have won 
for workers. These are apt to ignore fact IFLWU has con- 


stantly followed Soviet line, proved time and again it places” 


its own interests above those of worker. 


Knockdown, dragout fight is distinct pos- 
sibility before decision is won. Tanners should be on 
lookout for intimidation of workers. Strong support from 
management can be instrumental in helping leather workers 


win fair representation. 
e e 


With high-paying defense industries begin- 
ning to eat up available worker supply, tanners and 
shoe manufacturers should take note of significant wage 
factor. Leather and leather products workers’ weekly pay 
envelopes still hold considerably less than average weekly 
earnings of production worker. 


Latest Labor Department Hours and Earn- 
ings Report shows weekly earnings of 12.9 million pro- 
duction workers in U. S. manufacturing establishments aver- 
aging $60.53 in mid-Sept., an increase of $5 over last year. 
Department attributes increase to combined effects of longer 
workweek, higher wage rates, and relatively larger gain in 
employment in higher-paying durable goods industries over 
others. 
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Average weekly earnings of leather and 
leather products workers in Sept. were $45.47, a de- 
cline from $46.45 average of Aug, Average weekly hours 
fell from 39.2 in Aug. to 37.7 in Sept. Only gain recorded 
was in average hourly earnings, which crept from $1.185 
in Aug. to $1.206 in Sept. 


Actually, about 15.6 million workers now 
employed in manufacturing industries . . . about 
equal to former postwar high in Sept. 1948. Unemploy- 
ment now slightly over two million, indicating how few 
workers are left to go around. Defense and other expand- 
ing industries must recruit new workers from other indus- 
tries rather than going to unemployment roster. This is 
where leather and shoe plants will suffer. 


If defense industries are unable to get 
needed workers, Government may turn to long-feared 
labor draft . . . a more distinct possibility than supposed. 
Not likely for some time if world situation remains rela- 
tively undisturbed. What happens if Russia opens up 
another “front” in Tibet, Indo China, etc., is another story. 
Sudden forced defense industry expansion may call Presi- 
dent’s hand, force him into labor draft. 


As part of national CIO’s drive for pen- 
sions, local unions are checking on amount corporations 
pay on company pension plans for executives and higher- 
salaried employes. Wherever union can find company 
which finances good pensions for executives and none for 
workers, it plans public attacks such as the recent one on 
Phelps-Dodge. Latter was cited by CIO as having profits 
of $40 million and “brazenly spending” $400,000 annually 
on executive pensions but refusing. “even to discuss” pen- 
sions for its 12,000 production workers. CIO charges this 


- is “playing the game of Communism.” 


United Shoe Workers of America, CIO 
shoe union, planning to make use of research done by 
parent CIO division of economics and statistics. Shoe 
manufacturers (if any) having pension plans for executives 
but none for workers are apt to feel hot glare of adverse 
publicity, 
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ARMY TO STEP UP SHOE BUYING 





ANNOUNCES SHOE 
NEEDS TO MID-1951 


Footwear Orders To Total 
$48 Million 


This week the Army gave more 
than a hint of the magnitude of mili- 
tary footwear orders to come. The 
Quartermaster Corps in New York 
cautiously estimated that its foot- 
wear expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, would reach a 
grand total of $48 million of which 
only $5 million has been spent. 

Figures given by the Quartermaster 
are based on requirements as of Oct. 
13, 1950, and are subject to revision. 

The Army explained that it was 
releasing overall expenditures on 
footwear, textiles and clothing manu- 
facture “so that industry may be ad- 
vised as to bulk Army requirements 
and make their plans accordingly.” 
Representatives of industries in these 
fields, the Army said, have urged that 
they be told Army needs as soon as 
possible in order to plan raw ma- 
terial procurement and manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Specifically, the Quartermaster re- 
ported it would place a total of $35 
million in orders for leather footwear 
and another $13 million for other 
footwear by June 30. Some $4 mil- 
lion worth of Bid Invitations have 
already been issued for leather foot- 
wear with the total sum awarded 
while less than $500,000 of $1 mil- 
lion worth of Bid Invitations on other 
footwear has been awarded. 

Procurement officials offered no 
breakdown of estimated expenditures 
by specific items and quantities, left 
themselves a wide loophole by stating 
all present estimates “are subject to 
revision in conformity with future 
Congressional legislation and also 
with changing Army requirements. 

Quartermaster bid invitations is- 
sued in New York cover footwear 
procurement for both the Army and 
Air Corps. The Navy issues its own 
orders from the same office while the 
Marine Corps generally issues its in- 
vitations from Philadelphia. Neither 
of the latter two have indicated their 
footwear requirements for the period. 

Industry sources predicted a rising 
volume of leather boot and shoe or- 
ders from the Army and Air Force 
during the next nine months. The 
Army has just issued a call for 471,- 
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000 combat boots in what is generally 
regarded as the opening gun in its 
program to meet military clothing re- 
quirements. Based on present plans, 
another five to six million pairs of 
boots and shoes are expected to be 
requisitioned by June 30 of next year. 

Shoe manufacturers look for an 
early drop in hide and skin and con- 
sequently leather prices may be 
doomed to disappointment if military 
buying plans materialize. Leather 
footage required by service boot and 
shoe orders will eat up a sizable 
chunk of available raw material sup- 
plies, serve to keep both hide and 
leather prices at fairly firm levels for 
months to come. 


SHOE OUTPUT SEEN 
DOWN 5.5% IN OCT. 


Shoe production in Oct. will ap- 
proximate only 37.5 million pairs or 
a decrease of 5.5 percent from Oct., 
1949 output, the Tanners’ Council 
estimates. Should this estimate ma- 
terialize, total shoe production for 
the first 10 months of 1950 would 
amount to 410,248,000 pairs, only 1.9 
percent above output in the com- 
parable 1949 period. 

The Council estimates Sept. output 
at 44.4 million pairs or 3.2 percent 
more than Sept. 1949 figures. This 
would bring production for the first 
nine months of the year to 372,748,- 
000 pairs or 2.7 percent more than 
in the first nine months of last year. 


Court Rules Glove Trust 
Suits Be Held 


The Government’s anti-trust suit 
against the glove manufacturers asso- 
ciations and 28 individual manufac- 
turers will be held as scheduled, ac- 
cording to a ruling this week by Fed- 
eral Judge Stephen W. Brennan in 
Utica, N. Y. Judge Brennan denied 
three motions calling for dismissal of 
the suit. : 

The Justice Department complaint 
against the National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers, Inc., 
and the Association of Knitted Glove 
and Mitten Manufacturers, hoth of 
Gloversville, charges restraint of in- 
terstate trade, price fixing, black- 
listing dealers who refused to accept 
fixed prices, and other violations of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The Court allowed a request for 
“more definite statements” regarding 
names of alleged conspirators but de- 
nied all others. Defendants had 
had filed dismissal motions on Aug. 1 
of this year. 
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SHOE UNION PLANS 
NEW YORK WAGE DRIVE 


Policy Committee To Study 
New Demands 


Plans for launching a cost-of-living 
wage increase drive in New York and 
New Jersey shoe plants will be com- 
pleted in the next few weeks, accord- 
ing to Isidore Rosenberg, manager 
of Joint Council 13, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. 

Rosenberg said the new wage de- 
mands are in accordance with a reso- 
ultion adopted at the USWA national 
convention held in Cleveland earlier 
this month and calling for nation- 
wide cost-of-living increases (L&S, 
Oct. 14). However, the New York 
union comprising eight locals had an- 
nounced previous to the convention 
that it would seek wage increases al- 
though its contracts had another 
year at least to run. 

The Council has formed a wage 
policy committee which “will study 
the question and make its recom- 
mendation to a meeting of the mem- 
bership who have been clamoring for 
adjustments due to the increased cost 
of living,” Rosenberg added. Indi- 
vidual locals will then present new 
demands to their firms. 

The Council manager would not 
reveal what these demands would be 
or when the policy committee would 
have its recommendations ready. 
Present contracts with the New York 
Shoe Manufacturers Board of Trade, 
The National Association of Slipper 
and Playshoe Manufacturers and the 
Stitchdown Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation do not expire until Nov. 15, 
1951, Feb. 15, 1952, and March 3, 
1952, respectively. 


International Leather Show 

. Set For Italy 

The 5th International Exhibition 
of Leather has been scheduled for 
Nov. 18-26 at the Palazzo dell-Arte, 
Milan, Italy, where the leather-pro- 
ducing countries of the world will 
display their various leathers and 
leather products. 

In addition to an exhibition of all 
varieties of leather, the show will 
feature displays of footwear, luggage, 
gloves, tanning extracts and other 
industry products made over the 
world. A special section has been 
designated for tanning machinery. 
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INTERNATIONA: SHOE 
MAY UP PRICES AGAIN 


Report $1 Retail Hike For 
Women’s Lines 


International Shoe Co. will shortly 
raise one of its women’s shoe lines 
by $1 at retail and announce in- 
creases in other women’s lines, ac- 
cording to trade reports. 

The $1 retail increase will be 
made on a Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
(a division of International Shoe 
Co.) women’s line. Women’s dress 
shoes which now sell at $7.95-$11.95 
at retail will be upped to $8.95- 
$12.95. 

Women’s casuals in the Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand line will be increased 
about 25c per pair at wholesale, 
bringing the retail price to $7.95, 
it is reported. Other price increases 
on general lines are expected. 

Women’s shoe manufacturers in 
the St. Louis area are also expected 
to institute further price increases 
shortly. 


SELBY BOOSTS PAY 


Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O., 
has granted its employes a cost-of- 
living wage increase of three cents 
per hour in a new wage agreement 
reached with Local 117, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, accord- 
ing to Edward Hoechst, Selby’s vice 
president and director of industrial 
relations. 

The new contract, effective to Oct. 
17, 1953, contains an escalator clause 
calling for a three cents per hour in- 
crease or decrease for each five-point 
change in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ cost-of-living index. 

Average pay of the firm’s approxi- 
mately 2000 employes will now reach 
$1.19 per hour, Hoechst stated. Other 
benefits include a $1500 company- 
paid insurance policy for each em- 


ploye. 


_ RUEPING HIKES WAGES 


Workers at the Fred Rueping 
Leather Co., Fond Du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin, have been granted a wage boost 
of five cents per hour and other bene- 
fits in a new agreement reached by 
officials of the company and Inter- 
national Fur & Leather Workers. 


The new contract, which expires 
April 29, 1952, includes an improved 
insurance plan and a third week’s 
vacation for workers with more than 
10 years’ service. 
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AUGUST FOOTWEAR OUTPUT 
SHOWS EFFECT OF WAR 


The suddent impact of the Korean 
War upon shoe production is clearly 
revealed in the Department of Com- 
merce’s latest figures on Aug. shoe 
production. Footwear output during 
the month totaled 48 million pairs, 
only four percent above Aug., 1949, 
but 37 percent above July 1950 pro- 
duction. 

The nation’s shoe factories pro- 
duced some 22 million pairs of wom- 
en’s shoes, sandals and _ playshoes 
during Aug., four percent more than 
a year ago Aug. but 34 percent above 


production rise, from 6.9 million 
pairs in July to 9.4 pairs in Aug. 
Aug. 1949 output was approximately 
nine million pairs. 

Output of housewear slippers rose 
50 percent, from four million pairs 
in July to six million pairs in Aug. 
Output for Aug. a year ago was six 
million pairs also. 

Aug. shipments totaled 51 million 
pairs valued at $182 million, an av- 
erage value per pair shipped of $3.57. 
This compared to an average value 
of $3.48 in July and $3.49 in Aug. 


July 1950 figures. Men’s footwear 
of these types showed a 36 percent 


1949. Following are comparative 


production figures: 





SHOE PRODUCTION ANALYZED 





Production 


(thousands of pairs) 


August 

Kind of Footwear 1950 

Shoes and slippers, total ............ 48,412 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes .. 41,682 
MN, oy sit een Sauce ceed Steanankguseuaonneneeies 9,385 
Wowie? and Gawe? ....2225..055-<0s05:208203 1,777 
INNO cca din fo da e's* ws aecuedack save taxa Tes 22,273 
pe er creer eer rr errr « ogmas 
CLS OR Oe ee eens te pene eet ere re 2,365 
pL OE ESE nR rise pennant dere ater Prceces 1,807 
pn On ert see mala es BN heP tae 1,154 
Pt a Ae eee eee errs 351 
Slippers for housewear ........................ 6,054 
Oo | i ee er 325 


July August 


Percent change 
August 1950 
compared with 


1950 1949 July August 
(revised) (revised) 1950 1949 
35,465 46,438 +37 + 4 
30,954 39,965 +35 + 4 
6,897 8,753 +36 at er 
1,334 1,808 +33 —2 
16,595 21,467 +34 + 4 
2,196 2,788 +33 + 5 
1,763 2,237 +34 +7 
1,316 1,741 +37 + 4 
853 1,191 +35 — 3 
263 319 +33 +10 
4,026 5,899 +50 + 3 
222 265 +46 +23 








SHOE LEADERS SUPPORT BRANDEIS 











Boosting the membership enrollment of the Greater Boston Chapter of Brandeis 
University Associates, Hyman M. Cohen, left, of Clark Shoe Co., Auburn, Me., 
president of the Boston group, receives membership certificates for 15 new 
members enrolled by Edward E. Cohen, right, of Way Leather Co., Boston 
leather wholesaler. Watching is Dr. Abram L. Sachar, president of the two- 
year-old University. 
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MILITARY BIDS AND AWARDS 





Leather 

October 30, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-452, opening in New York at 1:30 
p-m. 5,063 skins, leather, sheepskin, 
El. Morocco, tooling (various colors) 
and 3,703 skins leather, sheepskin, 
lining skiver, black and brown. De- 
livery to St. Louis and Edgewater, 
N. J., December 15-30, 1950, for the 
Army. 


Combat Boots 

October 30, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-527, russet service combat boots, 
252 prs., and retanned upper leather, 
Army, three sides (approximately 60 
sq. ft., 20 sq. ft. per side.) Opening 
in New York at 1:30 p.m. with de- 
livery 45 days after award of con- 
tract, for the Army. 


Glove Shells 

October 31, 1950—QM-11-009- 
51-946 for 914,100 prs. glove shells, 
leather, according to. Specification 
MIL-G-822A. Opening at Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot at 10:00 a.m. 


with delivery to various destinations 
Dec., 1950-March, 1951. 


Leather Soles 

November 2, 1950—QM-30-280- 
51-479, Item 1 — full leather soles, 
12,000 prs., and Item 2 — leather 
sole strips, 13” wide, 30,000 Ibs. 
Opening in New York at 3:00 p.m. 
with delivery during Dec. 1950, for 
the Air Force. 


Arctic Mittens 

November 3, 1950—QM-11-009- 
51-818, arctic mittens, 176,160 prs., 
M-1949 with cotton oxford gauntlet, 
complete with liner. Small size in 
accordance with Military Specifica- 
tion MIL-M-834A dd. July 25, 1950 
and Pattern dd. Sept. 12, 1950. Do- 
mestic Pack—32,832 prs. to Auburn, 
Wash., 2,400 prs. to S. Schenectady, 
N. Y. Overseas Pack—131,328 prs. 
to Auburn, 9,600 prs. to S. Schenec- 
tady. Opening at 10:00 a.m. in Chi- 
cago. Delivery Dec. 31, 1950 to 
Jan. 31, 1951. 


Leather Gauntlets 

November 6, 1950—Invitation 
No. F-52,005; 12,200 prs. gas weld- 
ers’ leather gauntlets, 5-finger style. 
Opening at Aviation Supply Office, 
700 Robbins Ave., Philadelphia, with 
deliveries during Dec., 1950 and Jan., 
1951. 


I$, 


Felt Insoles 
November 6, 1950 — QM-30- 
280-51-622, x-large felt insoles, 175,- 
000 prs. Opening in New York at 
3:30 p.m. with delivery by Jan. 1, 
1951 to-Marine Corps, Depots. 


Various Items 


November 7, 1950—Navy Invi- 
tation 7451, N-2 rubber hip boots, 
12,408 prs. Opening in New York 
at 10:00 a.m., with delivery at 20% 
of each size 54 days after date of 
contract, 35% within 75 days, 45% 
within 105 days. 

Navy Invitation 7452, N-2 Arctic 
rubber overshoes, 5 buckle; 221,200 
prs. Opening at 10:00 a.m., delivery 
as above. 

Navy Invitation 7453, N-1, Arctic 
overshoes, slip-resisting sole, 5 buckle, 
37,000 prs. Opening at 10:00 a.m. 
with delivery as above. 


Mitten Shells 

November 13, 1950—QM-11- 
009-51-980, trigger finger mitten- 
shells, M-1948, medium, in accord- 
ance with Specification MIL-M-810A, 
39,400 prs. domestic pack, 157,600 
prs. overseas pack. Opening at Chi- 
cago at 10:00 a.m. with delivery to 
Auburn General Depot, Auburn, 
Wash., during Jan.-March, 1951. 


LATEST BID OPENINGS 
Converse Rubber Corp., Malden, 


Mass., was low bidder this week at 
Navy Bid Opening No. 7383 calling 
for 7782 pairs of women’s gymna- 
sium shoes. Converse Corp’s bid of 
$1.64 per pair was lowest of six bid- 
ders. 

Other bids were as follows: Endi- 
cott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y., 
all at $1.81; Hood Rubber Co., Wa- 
tertown, Mass., all at $1.87; Ran- 
dolph Manufacturing Co., Inc., Ran- 
dolph, Mass., all at $1.77; U. S. 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn., all 
at $1.96; and Bristol Manufacturing 
Corp., Bristol, R. I., all at $1.89. 

Randolph Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
was low bidder on Navy Invitation 
No. 7384 calling for 14,980 pairs of 
men’s gymnasium shoes. Randolph 
bid at $1.89 per pair. 

Other bidders were: Hood Rubber 
Co., all at $2.02; U. S. Rubber Co., 
all at $1.89; Bristol Manufacturing 
Corp., Item A at $2.02 and Item B 
at $2.05 or all at $2.035. Item A 
called for 5,278 pairs while Item B 
for 9,702 pairs. 
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United Last Co., Boston, turned in 
low bid on QM-30-280-51-558 cover- 
ing 5,148 pairs of safety lasts. United’s 
bid was $3.418 per pair. 

Other bidders were: Sterling Last 
Corp., New York, all at $3.82; Mor- 
ton Last Co., Cincinnati, O., all at 
$3.645; Jones & Vining, Inc., Brock- 
ton, Mass., all at $3.147; Vulcan 
Corp., Cincinnati, all at $3.545; 
Western Last Co., St. Louis, all at 
$4.03; and F. W. Stuart Co., Inc., 
Beverly, Mass., sizes up to 12 at 
$3.87 and sizes 1214-15 at $4.15. 

The Chicago Quartermaster has 
made the following awards on bid 
invitation 51-422 for some 500,009 
pairs gloves, shells, leather: Hansen 
Glove Corp., Milwaukee, 150,600 
pairs for $301,200; Northwest Glove 
Co., Winona, Mich., 60,300 pairs for 
$113,767; Independent Glove Co., 
Chicago, 160,800 pairs for $291,332; 
and Illinois Glove Co., Champaign, 
Ill., 109,500 pairs for $216,310. 

E. J. Givren Shoe Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., was lone bidder on QM- 
30-280-51-521 covering 118 ortho- 
pedic shoes. Givren bid $9.47 per 
shoe, 1/10 of 1 percent in 10 days. 


Army Awards Lea. Items, 
Shoepacs 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Office has awarded contract 
to The Rubber Corp. of California, 
Garden Grove, Cal., on QM-30-280- 
51-343 covering 271,836 pairs of 
shoepacs, 12”, M-1944 at $7.92 per 
pair. Original directive quantity was 
226,008 pairs. 

Awards on QM-30-280-51-180 cov- 
ering various leather items were made 
as follows: Items 1 and 2, 1579 El 
Morocco sheepskins, green and red, 
to American Handicrafts Co., Inc., 
East Orange, N. J., at 39c per sq. ft. 

Items 3 and 4, 1500 skins, sheep- 
skin lining skivers, black and brown, 
to Continental Leather Import Co., 
New York City, at 1614c per sq. ft. 

Item 5, 1779 pkgs. leather lacing 
needles, 12’s, at 56c a pack to C. S. 
Osborne & Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Item 6, 200 leather modelling tools, 
type 5, to McPherson Leather Co., 
San Francisco, Cal:., at 30c each. 


Craddock-Terry Wins . 
Oxford Order 

Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va., has been awarded contract 
on QM-30-280-51-368 covering 13,836 
pairs of women’s white leather ox- 
fords. Award was made on the firm’s 
low bid of $5.20 per pair. Procure- 
ment is for the Army. 
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KEITH TO CLOSE 
ARMSTRONG PLANT 


Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton men’s 
and women’s shoe manufacturer, will 
close the plant of D. Arnistrong & Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., subsidiary of 
Keith on Nov. 1, according to presi- 
dent Harold C. Keith. 

Keith told a recent meeting of 
“Walkover” salesmen in Brockton 
that the sales office, sample room and 
research departments of Armstrong 
& Co., which manufactures women’s 
high grade shoes under the “Balance 
of Motion” trademark, will remain 
in Rochester. All factory operations 
will be transferred “because of eco- 
nomic reasons” to Keith’s No. 11 
plant in Brockton. 

The fiscal year ending Oct. 31 will 
show “gains in all departments” for 
the company, Keith stated. He added 
that, barring another world war, 
1951 “should be a prosperous year 
for all of us.” 


British Shoe Experts Here 
For Study 

Seventeen British shoe specialists 
arrived in New York Oct. 26 to study 
operations of the U. S. shoe industry 
in all its phases, the ECA announced 
this week. 

Sponsored by the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, the special- 


ists will spend six weeks investigating 
plants operating in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, New York and in the 
New England area. Special attention 
will be given to factory management, 
production control, labor relations, 
shoe design, distribution and stand- 
ardization. 

Members of the team representing 
British management, labor and tech- 
nical experts in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry include George W. Marriott, 
Alan Entwistle, Albert E. Rice, Regi- 
nald E. Brown, Henry Clements, Tom 
Wakeling, John E. J. Percival, Fred- 
erick C. Jex, Frederick W. Wooton, 
John S. Hitch, James Cradford, Wil- 
liam B. Royce, Malcolm Nash, 
Thomas A. Lawrence, John L. Price, 
Miss May Goodwin and Anthony 
Barker. 

The specialists are scheduled to 
leave the U. S. on Dec. 8. 


Boston Shoe Club To Meet 
November 15 

The Boston Boot and Shoe Club 
has announced it will hold the open- 
ing meeting of its 62nd annual sea- 
son on Wednesday evening, Nov. 15, 
in the Imperial Ballroom of Boston’s 
Hotel Statler. 

Guest speaker at the meeting will 
be Dr. Murray Banks, psychologist 
and humorist, who will talk on 


“Things My Mother Never Told Me.” 


Joyce To Direct Six ECA 
Divisions 

Appointment of William H. Joyce, 
Jr., founder and head of Joyce, Inc., 
Pasadena, Cal., women’s playshoe 
and casual manufacturer, as Assist- 
ant Administrator for Operations of 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has been announced by Wil- 
liam C. Foster, new ECA Adminis- 
trator. 


Joyce, who succeeds C. Tyler Wood, 
will direct activities of six ECA 
divisions. These are the Technical 
Assistance, Food and Agriculture, 
Industry, Strategic Materials, Trans- 
portation and Program Methods Con- 
trol Divisions. He will also be re- 
sponsible for the operational activi- 
ties of the Office of Small Business. 

Joyce’s appointment to the ECA 
was announced by Paul G. Hoffman 
just previous to his retirement on 
Oct. 1 as ECA Administrator. The 
shoe firm head is now on a leave of 
absence as president and chairman 
of the board of Joyce, Inc., which has 
six factories in the U. S. and 11 more 
in other parts of the world, including 
Europe, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Mexico and South America. 
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5 ' production and distribution of needed goods. 





“It isn’t the scale of investment that makes a business prosper. 
It’s the way capital resources are put to work. 


Crompton Factoring Service and alert management make a 
hard-hitting combination... because they team up to galvanize 


Crompton receivables financing immediately strengthens the cash position of 
a business... widens the working capital base...stimulates capital turnover. 


Dollars that are busy doing a job just can’t go to seed. 


That’s how business objectives that count are furthered by Crompton Factoring 
...serving many types of industry with the resources of an organization in 
business for nearly a century and a half. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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CIO RALLIES 
LEATHER WORKERS 


Launches Drive In Peabody 
Area 


This week the CIO opened its long- 
expected campaign to regain the 
leather workers lost from its roster 
last Spring when the International 
Fur and Leather Workers “resigned” 
just prior to being expelled. On 
Wednesday night, Oct. 25, CIO or- 
ganizers held a public rally in Pea- 
body, center of the Massachusetts 
tanning area. 

Despite IFLWU’s attempts to 
keep its members away, more than 
1000 leather workers turned up for 
the meeting, later termed “highly 


successful” by Hugh Thompson, Na- 
tional CIO Representative from New 
York. 

Presiding over the meeting was 
CIO regional organizer Robert Davis 
who has been selected by the CIO 
to spearhead the membership drive. 
Close to 11,000 workers, many mem- 
bers of IFLWU which has been area 
bargaining agent for years, are the 
immediate stake. 

Precedent for the Massachusetts 
organizing drive was set recently in 
Gloversville, N. Y., where IFLWU 
was ousted by the CIO as worker 
bargaining agent in some 17 glove 
leather tanneries. The Communist- 
led leather union still is all-powerful 
in other tanning centers throughout 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Illinois and Wisconsin. 





COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 





CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS 
(In 1,000 hides) 


Total 
Cattle 
Hides Sole Upper 
E939 .......... Baere 7833 12124 
1940 .......... 21070 7032 11582 
| | rere 9080 15600 
1942 .......... 30828 10432 15598 
PS - cacenv ace 25656 8290 13073 
eee. 26152 8420 13002 
SED © dsisnosnde 27566 8525 14567 
| eee 26905 8510 14057 
BEET. <sissteeses 28824 8924 15529 
1948 .......... 26070 8016 14213 
ee 23332 6384 13753 
1950— 
a 1880 492 1124 
ORs <<: 3955 528 1152 
eg fb 2115 585 1229 
April ...... 1853 497 1069 
May .......- 1949 521 1129 
june ........ 2070 528 1223 
BGIY 00.3. 1698 402 1012 
Aug ...... . 2298 546 1399 


Belting, Harness Bag 


Mechani- Sad- Case, Uphol- All 


cal dlery Strap  stery Others** 


531 477 387 510 233 
675 524 382 601 272 
1064 650 581 699 448 


1213 637 936 386 1625 
1292 632 800 231 1338 
1439 613 629 232 1818 
1324 556 572 272 1750 
1158 510 827 378 1465 
1134 440 813 529 1455 
1004 270 760 594 1213 
759 227 674 461 1074 


50 14 60 48 92 
52 15 62 50 96 
54 17 69 53 108 
52 17 62 50 106 
49 19 61 55 115 
60 18 60 60 121 
57 17 60 54 96 
77 18 78 63 117 


**Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data. 








CALF, KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 
(In 1,000 hides) 


"eee |: eee 
Total Glove, 
Calf, Goat, Sheep, Gar- Shear- All 
Kip Kid Lamb ment Shoe lings Others 
1939 .... .. 14027 40419 38914 18420 11604 2563 6327 
1940 eee Sg 37697 37920 17725 9966 3322 6907 
1941 13098 45373 51915 22542 14166 5779 9428 
1942 12264 41127 53629 19459 14983 9596 9591 
1943 11112 37351 59315 20415 15474 11210 12216 
1944 10930 34653 53976 20370 15040 6690 11876 
1945 11636 24026 52450 17294 17153 6508 11495 
1946 10836 24123 47999 15781 13349 9923 8918 
1947 12471 37188 36535 11265 12498 5409 7363 
1948 10480 37970 33492 10419 11392 4993 6688 
1949 10173 34774 28644 8411 9998 4498 5737 
1950— 
Jan. 927 3016 2193 552 815 338 488 
MALY cecvcnassso 885 2960 2675 860 934 376 505 
Mar. 902 3507 2257 834 858 870 495 
April 814 2821 2625 915 874 395 441 
| ee 829 3206 2720 916 878 449 447 
UD: cccsese 923 3329 2653 866 806 468 513 
July . 584 2670 1989 655 625 390 319 
Aug. be 1052 3260 3373 1174 1084 512 603 
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The CIO must first sign a ma- 
jority of workers in individual plants, 
then petition the NLRB by 60 days 
before April 1, 1951 when IFLWU’s 
present contract expires, to hold an 
election. 


Popular Price Shoe Now 
At $12.95 Top 


The price range of popular price 
shoes, formerly fixed at a top of 
$10.95 retail, has been increased to 
$12.95 since the Korean War, ac- 
cording to Maxwell Field, executive 
vice president of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association. Field 
is also co-manager of the semi-annual 
Popular Price Shoe Show of Amer- 
ica. 

Women’s shoes in the popular 
price field which formerly sold in 
volume from $4-$5 now bring $5-$6. 
Men’s shoes in the $6.00-$11.00 price 
bracket which accounted for 59.6 
percent of men’s shoe production last 
year now sell for $7.00-$12.00. Sim- 
ilar advances have been made in 
youths’ and children’s footwear. 

Although many shoe manufacturers 
have not yet announced 2nd round 
price increases, Field says they will 
probably do so by the Advance 
Spring Shoe Showing to be held Oct. 
15-19 at the Hotels Statler and 
Touraine, Boston. 





Heads Holly Committee 














Joseph W. Hclmes, president of 
United Last Co., Boston, recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the Holly Me- 
morial Committee which will make 
the third annual award of The T. 
Kenyon Holly Memorial Fund plaque 
next month. The award will be pre- 
sented during the annual banquet of 
The 210 Associated Nov. 28 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria to the person se- 
lected for “distinguished service to 
the shoe and leather industry. 
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A NEW SAFETY TOE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINGUARD 400 is the first of three new steel 
toe styles planned for release in 1950 and 
1951, all having crescent-shaped lateral 
edges which stanchion the toe against rear- 
ward inclination under vertical impact. WIN- 
GUARD'S unique rear edge develops triangu- 
lar wing-like buttresses along the sole line 
which remain in supporting position behind the 
central back edge area of the toe dome no 
matter how exaggerated shoe toe spring be- 
comes in the course of wear. 

400 is a dress type streamlined in profile 
to meet the demand for smart oxford styling 
without sacrifice of essential toe protection. 
WINGUARDS are SAFER in all shoes where 
toe safety is the first consideration. Write 


for descriptive bulletin. 


WINGUARDS 
are patented. 





SAFETY BOX TOE COMPANY 


812 STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
SALES AGENTS: 


UNITED STATES: BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CANADA: BECKWITH BOX TOE, LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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Deaths 


Edward H. Taylor 


. . « 42, shoe foreman, died recently 
in an Athol, Mass., hospital of injuries 
received while serving with the Flying 
Tigers in China during World War II. 
He was most recently employed as a 
shoe foreman with the J. F. McElwain 
plant in Athol. He leaves his wife, 
Nellie; a daughter, Barbara; his father, 
Edward Taylor; two brothers, James 
and William; and three sisters. 





Benjamin E. Newhall 


. . . 65, shoe machinery engineer, 
died Oct. 19 at Lynn Hospital, Lynn, 
Mass. He had been employed as a 
research engineer at United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. and was a member of 
the firm’s Quarter Century Club. He 
was active in organizational affairs. 
He leaves his wife and a sister. 


Henry L. Pfeiffer 


. . . 82, retired shoe manufacturer, 
died in Natick, Mass., on Oct. 17. 
A native of South Natick, he headed 
the Pfeiffer Shoe Mfg. Co. until his 
retirement some 25 years ago. He 
was a Mason. Survivors include his 
wife, Eleanor; a son, Henry B.; and 
a daughter, Edna; and three sisters. 


Louis C. Gruenkemeyer 
. . . Shoe superintendent, died recently 
in St. Louis. A former superintendent 
of the Brown Shoe Co. plant in Salem, 
Ili., he was with the firm’s upper 
leather department in St. Louis at the 
time of his death. He also served as 
a foreman at several of Brown’s other 
factories and was with the company 
for nearly a quarter century. He 
leaves his wife; a daughter, Norma J.; 
and two sons, Howard and Louis H. 


Fred C. Monk 


. . . 75, tannery superintendent, died 
recently in Cincinnati, O., after a long 
illness. Monk was associated with the 
former American Oak Leather Co. in 
Cincinnati for 35 years before open- 
ing his own business 12 years ago 
under the name of Monk Leather Co. 
He retired several years ago due to ill 
health. He leaves two sons and a 


sister. 
A. G. Minner 

. . . hide and skin dealer, died of a 
heart attack recently in St. Louis. At 
the time of his death, he was vice 
president of Minner & Co., Inc., St. 
Louis dealer in hides and skins, furs, 
wool, etc. He had been associated 
with the firm for the past 22 years. 
Originally from Milwaukee, he was 
associated there with Minner Bros. for 
closer to 25 years. His wife died 


about 10 years ago. Of his two sons, 
one died at an early age and the other 
was killed in action during the last 
war. He leaves four brothers and two 
sisters. 


Czech Shoe Imports No 
More A Threat 


Imports of women’s shoes from 
Czechoslovakia during Aug. totaled 
only 41,184 pairs valued at $45,504, 
the’ New England Shoe and Leather 
Association reports. The Associa- 
tion indicates that the unfair com- 
petitive threat posed by Czech shoe 
imports has been ended since im- 
ported pairage for the month did not 
include any of the controversial ce- 
mented types. All were cemented 
molded sole shoes. 

Imports of these same type shoes 
during July totaled 41,364 pairs val- 
ued at $46,947. Total imports of 
molded sole shoes from Czechoslo- 
vakia for the year 1949 equalled only 
17,913 pairs valued at $24,377. 

The Association also reports that 
total imports of all types men’s shoes 
from England for the period Jan.- 
Aug. 1950 amounted to 221,406 pairs 
valued at $1,149,969 or an average 
price of $5.19 per pair. This repre- 
sents an increase of 44.8 percent over 


all of 1949. 








DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK - OAK - MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO RAPID TAN “G”" 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SEL cS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 
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CHAPTER Xil 


Characteristics of Demand 
for Leather 


Demand for Leather Derived. Difference 
between Demand and Consumption. Tota! 
Demand for All Cattlehide Leathers. Sole 
Leather Demand. Sole Leather Offal. De- 
mand for Belting Leather. Harness Leather. 
Trends in Side Upper Leather Demand. 
Patent Leather. Cattlehide Upper Leather 
Splits. Bag, Case and Strap Leather. Uphol- 
stery Leather. Miscellaneous Types. Buying 
Movements in Cattlehide Leathers. Elas- 
ticity of Demand for Leather. Foreign Trade 
in Leather. 


CHAPTER XiIll 
Competition in Cattlehide Tanning 


Competition in Industry Generally Imper- 
fect. Hide Market Competitive. Economic 
Structure of the Tanning Industry Fosters 
Competition. Cattlehide Leather Competes 
with Other Leathers. Substitutes Compete 
with Cattlehide Leathers. Policies of Con- 
suming Industries Foster Competition. Ex- 
periments in Government Control of Prices 
in World War I. Earnings Reflect Keen 
Competition. Objective Views of Govern- 
ment Agencies on Competition in Tanning 
Industry. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Dynamics of Cattlehide and 


Leather Prices 


Summary of Supply and Demand Factors. 
Measurement of Price Variability. Influence 
of Futures Trading on Hide Price Forma- 
tion. Demand Influence on Hide Prices. 
Price Theory in Hides and Leather. Appli- 
cation of Price Making Analysis to Tanned 


Leather. 


CHAPTER XV 


Cattlehide Leather Tanning During 
World War II 


Section 1 


Demand for Cattlehide Leather 
During World War Il 


Leather Production. Domestic Hide Sup- 
plies. Hide Imports. World Cattle Numbers. 
Tanning Materials. Labor. Shoe Production. 
Foreign Trade in Leather and Shoes. Earn- 
ings in the Tanning Industry. Hide, Leather 


and Shoe Prices. 


Section 2 


Domestic Controls on Cattlehides 
and Leather 


The National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion and Successor Agencies. Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply and 
Successor Agencies. Labor Controls. Priori- 
ties. Office of Civilian Supply. Miscellane- 
ous Controls. Industry Cooperation. Some 
Questions of Policy. 


Section 3 


Establishment of Import and Export 
Controls on Hides and Leather 


Office of Economic Warfare. Conflicts be- 
tween British and American Purchasing 
Methods. Foreign Hide Inspection Program. 
Coordination of Foreign Purchases. Pres- 
sures on Control Plan. Summary of Controls 
at Beginning of 1946. Division of Opinion 
on Continuation of Controls. Discontinuance 
of International Controls. Conflicts Between 
Domestic and International Markets. Neces- 
sity for Integrated Control Mechanism. 
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LEATHER MARKETS FAIRLY QUIET 
DURING CHICAGO SHOW WEEK 


Most Selections Hold Firm But Volume Buying Is 
Noticeably Lacking 


Sole leathers quiet. Calf mod- 
erate. Sides find some business. 
Tanners look for activity after 
Shoe Fair. 


Sole Leathers Quiet 


A particularly slow week for Bos- 
ton sole leather tanners who have re- 
cently found going more difficult. 
Main reason is in-between period. Shoe 
manufacturers have fair inventory on 
hand, waiting ‘till after Shoe Fair for 
further buying. Actually, the same 
old market story today despite infla- 
tionary trend and unsettled world 
market. Prices not as firm as last 
month but then again, leather not too 
plentiful. Prices unchanged from last 
week: factory bends bring 78-80c for 
under 8 irons, 70-72c for 8-9 irons, 
and 63-66c for 9-10 irons. 

Light Bends: 78-80c 

Medium Bends: 68-72c 

Heavy Bends: 58-63c 

Sole leather tanners of Philadelphia 
say findings are “terrible”; just as bad 
if not worse than last week. Factory 
leathers have settled down to fairly 
active business and factory bends do- 
ing reasonably wells A good average 
price quotation for medium weight 
factory bends is 72-73c. There is still 
a great shortage in the light weights. 
Bellies and heads still in demand and 
selling at 32c for heads and 48c for 
bellies. Demand for bellies is con- 
stant because they are now used for 

innersoles. 


Sole Offal Dull 


“No change” report Boston sole 
leather offal tanners. List prices re- 
main unchanged but here and there 
a sale is made below them. As a rule, 
tanners prefer to hold leather at list 
rather than sell below, figuring sales 
will pick up again after Fair. All 
point to large military shoe orders as 
prop for prices. Hide market also 
strong and active this week. For most 
part, cow bellies bring 50c and down, 
steer bellies 49c and down. Most sales 
of latter a cent below this. Shoulders, 
heads and shanks unchanged. 

Bellies: Steers: 46-48c; Cows: 

48-50c 

Single shoulders, heads on: 

Light, 58-65c, Heavy, 49-54c 

Double rough shoulders: 72-80c 

Heads: 29-32c 

Fore Shanks: 38-40c 

Hind Shanks: 39-43c 


Calf Leathers Slow 


This was a fairly inactive week for 
Boston calf leather tanners who find 
themselves combating in-between sea- 
son as well as price resistance. Most 
calf tanners expect sales to pick up 
shortly, point to fact ‘that rawstock 
has shown no signs of easing and shoe 
manufacturers must buy eventually. 
Many manufacturers bought heavily 
in first three months after Korean out- 
break, now waiting for developments 
before going heavily into Spring lines. 
Others have been priced out of calf 
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and the popular 
Price and Trends of Leather " 








THIS MONTH YEAR 1949 

KIND OF LEATHER WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 
CAEBP (Mans HA). o...c5-i.ccisscssiccocsces 1.10-1.30 1.10-1.30 90-1.06 95-1.15 
CAEP (laaene)) c....s-0scsseescncecsossenses 1.00-1.25 1.00-1.25 85-1.05 90-1.10 
CAE SUE occ cccsyccsccesdeccassonissssoase 1.20-1.35 1.20-1.35  1.00-1.20 1.05-1.30 
KID (Black Glazed) ................0...- 80-1.175 1.25 80-1.17 70-1.00 70-1.00 
ARR RI EB IN cose cc. c cscs csnsedenanavndeneenratss 80-93 80-93 70-90 70-90 
PATENT (Extreme) .............00s000000:: 56-74 56-71 48-56 56-66 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .................. 19-28 19-28 18-22 19-23 
KIPS (Corrected Reg. Finish) ......... 64-73 64-71 57-61 57-61 This tag attached to shoes 
EXTREMES (Corrected Reg. Finish) 54-62 54-62 43-53 48-53 opreres wih enn ete 
WORK ELK (Corrected) .................. 57-62 55-60 44-50 52-56 
SOLE (Light Bends): ....:.:-si.s.00:s0s<0- 78-82 78-83 64-66 68-72 A.H. Ross & Sons (Co. 
711 cpg eae EEN Ree ae at 46-50 47-52 40-43 44-48 Chicago 22, Illinois 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) .............. 72-80 72-80 60-67 64-72 
SPEETS. (Lt. Sciede) ....0-..c0:scscessoscseses 36-41 36-41 37-43 39-44 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) ................ 20-26 20-26 20-23 22-24 
SPERES: (Gussets) .....<.2.c.00sscsccavsiestsse 17-22 17-22 17-20 19-20 


WELTING (16 = 6) .oncn.coccccscc..0ss 11 11 a 944-10 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS .................. 3314-341, 24-27% 291% 


A. Vollbrecht, Jr 


A.J. & JR. Cook 
CINCINNATI: J. E. Tracy 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 





rawstock. 
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market, turned to kip sides. Wom- 
en’s smooth calf listed at $1.20 and 
down for standard tannages; men’s at 
$1.25 and down. Suede generally 
bring up to $1.35; volume well below 
this. 

Men’s weights: B $1.10-1.25; C 
$1.04-1.20; D .94-1.14; X .89- 
1.04; XX 85c 

Women’s weights: $1.05 to 1.20; 
C 97c-1.07; D 90c-1.02; X 80c- 
96c; XX 65c-78c 

Suede: $1.25-1.35N; 1.20-1.25N; 
1.10-1.15N 


Kid Hits Lull 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report a definite lull in business. Up 
to last week, the slack was usual be- 
tween-season dull period, and actually 
much more active than in past few 
years. Right now, there should be 
considerable activity starting up in 
Spring and Summer colors. No one 
can explain the fact that this has not 
yet materialized to any degree. In 
suedes, blue is the only color for which 
tanners are booking orders. Of course, 
some black is selling, and some brown; 
and there is some talk of a new shade 
of balenciaga. 

Tanners are finding that manufac- 
turers are holding back on white. Be- 
cause of the Korean situation they had 
bought white very early. Others feel 
white shantungs and linens will com- 
pete with leather, and this is cutting 
into the sales of white suede. Suede 
prices quoted from 35c to 95c with 
some sales in all grades. 

Glazed still outselling suede in black 
and there are some sales in brown and 
blue. However, for a real high style 
shoe, suede is still preferred. Prices 
unchanged. Sales mostly in the grades 
up to $1.10. While price lists still show 
quotations up to last week’s high, busi- 
ness is dull above the $1.10 mark. 

Linings still doing quite well within 
price range quoted last week. There 
is some slipper business, and some sales 
to cowboy boot men who still buy a 
variety of colors. This leather showed 
an increased price with a range of 35c 
to 75c quoted—the top price a full 
10c higher than previously quoted. 

Very little reported in crushed; 
some tanners who don’t often do any- 
thing in this type of leather have re- 
cently had a small amount of business 
in it. 

Current Average Prices 


Suede: 35c-95c 
Glazed: 32c-1.10; 1.25 
Linings: 26-60c 
Slipper: 30-65c 
Crushed: 35-75c 

Satin Mats: 50c-1.20 
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Sheep Leathers Active 


Boston sheep leather tanners find 
Show week has little effect on them. 
Sales continue at moderately active 
level with tanners busy filling old or- 
ders, still taking good new orders. 
Southwestern cowboy boot manufac- 
turers keep this market active. Russet 
linings the big seller; bring 28c and 
down with good specialty skins at 
26c, shoe linings at 21-22c down to 
about 18c. Boot linings bring 25c. 
Colored vegetable linings do moderate 
business at 28c and down. 


Russet linings: 28, 26, 24, 22, 20, 
18; 16, Tic. 

Colored vegetable linings: 28, 26 
24, 21; 19, 17, 15¢ 

Hat sweat: 29, 27, 25, 23c 

Chrome linings: 34, 32, 30, 28, 26c 

Garment grains: 27, 25, 23, 21c 

Garment suede: 28, 26, 24, 22c 


Sides Mark Time 


The side leather market in Boston 
has little new to report. Sales have 
slowed down still further this week as 
expected. Activity on packer hide 
market assures no easing of prices. 
Tanners actually marking time until 
after Shoe Fair, look for good sales 
spurt within next few weeks. Most 
tanners have purchased good amount 
of rawstock, are in good position to 
handle whatever demand develops. 
Many feel that even if price controls 
come soon, they cannot do more than 
peg prices near present levels. Few, 
if any, stand to lose, they feel, by 
building stocks at this time. 


Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 64-67; 
C 63-64; D 56-59c 


Other Finishes 


Corrected Kips: B 65-73; C 63-71; 
D 61-69; X 55-62c 

Corrected Extremes: 54-62; 52-58; 
$0-56; 47-53 

Corrected Large: 53-58; 51-55; 
49-53; 46-50c 

Work Elk: 57-62; 53-58; 49-54c 


Bag, Case and Strap 
With further strength shown in raw 
stock markets, tanners indicated no 
price changes. In fact prices may 
work up slightly higher, depending 
upon further developments in raw ma- 
terial market. Demand has quieted 
down for most selections, although 
tanners claim bookings still coming 

in. Prices quoted as follows: 


2'% ounce case 53, 50, 47c 
3 ounce case $6, 5:3, 30c 
4 ounce strap 66, 63, 60c 
5 ounce strap 70, 67, 64c 
6 ounce strap 73, 70, 67c 
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Work Glove Leathers Steady 


Glove splits, for the work glove in- 
dustry, quoted unchanged, according 
to tanners in Midwest. Based on a 
light-medium weight, No. 1’s, 2’s and 
3’s quoted 21, 20 and 19c, respectively. 
Tanners report demand satisfactory, 
sales consummated every day. There 
is talk that higher prices are paid, such 
as 22, 21 and 20c, but later reports 
state these were better than average 
quality, did not represent market in 
entirety. 

Horse shanks and cow bellies quoted 
unchanged, with prices as follows: 


Horse Shanks (40-45 avg. ft. per 
doz.) 28-30c per sq. ft. 

Horse Shanks (50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz.) 29-31c per sq. ft. 

Cow Bellies (40-45 avg. ft. per 
doz.) 28-30c per sq ft. 

Cow Bellies (50-55 avg. ft. per 
doz.) 30-32c per sq. ft. 

Shoulder Splits (No. 1, 2, 3) (Per 
Pound) 60, 50, 40c 

Glove Splits (L-M) (No. 1, 2, 3) 
21, 20, 19¢ 


Garment Leathers Firm 


Tanners in Midwest claim prices on 
garment leathers firm, despite weak- 
ness in some markets. A weaker mar- 
ket in horsehides, but tanners quote 


steady leather prices around 36 to 38c 
for average grades, Better lots quoted 
up to 40 and 42c, depending on 
quality. 

Other selections, such as suede gar- 
ment leather and grain garment 
leather, are quoted unchanged from a 
week ago. 


Suede garment leather, 32, 30, 28c 

Grain garment leather, 31, 29, 26c 

Horsehide leather (average) , 36-38c 

Better horsehides grades up to 
40-42c 


Belting Leathers Wanted 


Philadelphia belting leather tanners 
report still some activity with sales 
made in all weights. Shortage in light 
weights continues, as does the demand. 
Prices available on butt bends un- 
changed since last week. Shoulders 
show considerable activity as they are 
in great demand. A figure of 60-62c 
given as an average. 


Curriers say they are still “enjoying 
very nice business.” No orders are 
accepted over 30 days in advance and 
curriers are still forced to allocate the 
stock among customers. Prices un- 
changed. Curried shoulders very ac- 
tive but there is variation in price to 
the degree that no quotation available. 


AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 
Butt Bends: 
No. 2 ex. heavy 1.05-1.09 
No. 2 ex. light 1.15 
No. 3 ex. heavy 1.01-1.03 
No. 3 ex. light 1.11-1.12 


AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICES 


Curried belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 

Butt bends ..... 1,36-1.50 1.32-1.43 1.26-1.30 
Centers 12” ....1.60-1.85 1.55-1.78 1.30-1.34 
Centers 24”-28” .1.61-1.82 1.55-1.75 1.30-1.41 
Centers 20” ....1.57-1.76 1.50-1.70 1.30-1.39 
Wide sides ..... 1.27-1.42 1.24-1.37 1.16-1.29 


Narrow sides ...1.21-1.28 1.17-1.20 1.10-1.13 


Premiums to be added: ex. heavy 8-10c; 
light 5c; ex light 12c-15c. 


Splits Spotty 


Another week of spotty sales in 
Boston splits market. This time, tan- 
ners not too concerned, feel they have 
not yet realized full possibilities of 
demand to come. Active hide market 
bolsters belief that prices will remain 
at present levels. The question is: 
when will real volume buying begin. 


Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 

Heavy suede: 43-47; 41-43; 38-40c 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 19-21; 20-23; 22- 
26c 

Gussets: 17-22c 

Pickled Heavy, 14-15c lb.; Light, 
12%4-13 4c Ib. 

Blue splits: Heavy, 15-17¢ Ib.; 
Light, 13-14c Ib. 





DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 





DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
NEW YORK AREA—R. A. Brea, 2 Park Avenue 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 

LOS ANGELES—1I220 Maple Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 


BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 
MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 

3 Granby St., Leicester 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


AGENTS 
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Glove Leathers Spotty 
Business spotty. Table cut gloves 
in poor demand with this branch of 
the industry working on part time. 
Cheaper made gloves selling fairly 
well. 
Domestic suedes up two cents a 


foot in ladies weights. New prices 
are 42c and 28c. Domestic men’s 
grey suedes getting scarcer and prices 
higher. One firm quoting 38c for 
a good selection. Strictly number ones 
for unlined gloves bring 42c. 

Good demand for Irans and Iracs in 

















YOU get the BEST 
when you rely upon BARBOUR for 
your complete Welting requirements 


OUR 
Noemi IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS 


» © « «Notched + Scored - Reverse + Pre-stitched Reverse 
Rugged-Edge * Stout-Edge * Diamond « Doubledeck 
Custom Doubledeck + Dresswelt 
% GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
% WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 
Silhouwelt + Littleway + McKay + Gridlox 
Stitchdown — Beadwelt + Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 
Brockton 66, Mass. 


















“The Rotary Way" combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 


“SUPERIOR LEATHERS” 


Chrome Retan Sole Leather 


In bends... shoulders... bellies... outstanding in its waterproofing 


and long-wearing properties... 


**Katz Chrome’ 


and garment purposes. 


The ideal leather for shoe... glove... 


Chrome Retan Upper Leather 


A quality shoe leather... water resisting ... easily worked. 


Also cow and horse sides 


SUPERIOR TANNING CO. 
1254 West Division Street, Chicago 


AGENTS 
Chicago, E. Block . 128 N. Wells St. 
Boston, Slattery Bros - - - 210 South St. 
New York, Simon Tantienbaum - - + = 100 Gold St. 
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| black, brown and tan. Prices range 
from 2lc to 28c. The high price 
of domestics is making this leather 
popular. 

Mochas scarce and high. Prices 
range from $1.00 to $1.50 per foot. 
Raw stock has been so completely 
cleaned out that mocha tanners have 
closed their beam shops. Some re- 
placements reported on the way but 
these will not be available for at least 
| six months. 


Tanning Oils Firm 
Tanning Oils market firm and prices 
unchanged for the most part. Sul- 
phonated Tallow advanced. Raw Tan- 
ning Materials and Tanning Extracts 
quotations unchanged this week. 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi-Divi, shipment, bags .......secses ° 
Wattle bark, ton 
Saeeetenshbes “Fair Average’’ $71.00-$72.00 
soaeLatlearees cetera ‘‘Merchantable’’ $69.00-$70.00 


MUNRO, TOG WOE aaa cicnvicdavccsaweecs set $84.00 
Po a A eee ere $46.50-$47.50 
ge $73.00) J. 2s. ..... idpance - $38. 

(RAGA EPR rr recre: 47.00-$48.00 
a Cups, 30-32% guaranteed ..... $62.00 
«rear: $78.50-$82.50 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. ....... $52.00-$54.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Tank GATS ..ccccsccccccs $060 6 os:eine ei 3.45 
RUNIE Ge vocccccccccccesesssccccce Seam 
Barrels, L6.). .occccccccccccccccccces 4.65 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


OE kin on ntanecdyws weeeeaase -- 9.38 

EIS a. \c-90. Wa cischiere nae ediereiecs ose ee 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 

ERR adescsce sare 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 

MIM tarcieics:tieiawsitvaacievaaes -. 09% .12 
Hemlock ao 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

WM Wo cccccdascvcucessences 0525 

Bbls., ty tava ciaictaie. Ouieleva clasaie's ee 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, “bb. 

Bible. 616-6%, thS. . ccccccccecsccee 06% 


Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 


eS a ra eer 8-5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... . 


ED PONE, <0 senda ctcssacecsses -16% 
Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) .07% 
Powdered super panini bags, c.l. 

OB%s Le... 2... coccces OB% 
Spruce extract, tks., ‘8: }. “b. wks. ecocee ES 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin .09% 


Tanners’ Oils 

Cod Ot, INAG., GUMS «..cicccccccscs 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.1. 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ° e 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture . 13 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. .12 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral . .11 





Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 ..... -152 
DEE cnidicncecccdisceseewices sma 
Sg A 36 
REI ORE a ieisinciabiaicccieredibw cies 34 
NE A ene .27 
Neatsfoot, prime, omnes ele cuisccon coe 
Te Sec ee 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, “15% sescscece ae 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. ............ 2.75 
MUNN MROOMOR, 6.6 6 Sicccsidicscece cae 14 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture ...... 13 
Chamois Moellon .....-ccccseoes -11%-.12 
Re GOED ns cscs cveesc cece -10-.12 
NS POPE CEE OTe .21-.22 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% ......... -14-14% 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% .......... .10-10% 
Sponging compound. .........seeeeees 212% 
RNIN ha o-5 4-015 -5,00/8- 98 6180.6 6-4-9.4 #008 -11-.12 


Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ...:... .19 


Petroleum Oils, — edna vise. tks., 
ZOD. crccescges ercccccccccccccs cl 


Petroleum Oils, 150 ‘guanine visc. tks., 
f.o. 





secccccccccee 01S 


eee eee eee eeee 


0. 
" Quotations withdrawn 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT 
RATES SHOE UNIONS 


Unions in the leather and leather 





SHOE PRODUCTION FIGURES; JULY, 1950 





Production 


Percent change 


products manufacturing industry (thousands of pairs) July 1950 
rank seventh among other national Kind of footwear compared with— 
unions as to percentage of collect- July June July June = July 
tive bargaining agreements with ee — 
check-off provisions, the lastest Labor tea hep 
D P z ? ae Shoes and slippers, total ............ 35,330 39,070 34,456 —uit 9 
epartment union survey indicates. Shoes, sandals, and playshoes .............. 30,889 34,221 29,880 —10 + 3 
In a sampling of 103 leather and 1 Oo TEES TEE MOB er rreeTore 6,905 8,554 6,434 —I19 22 
shoe industry agreements, the Labor bs and boys? ...........-een Rey : ae ia — ‘ = : 
° MUMEMREM IE osc cocics ocosvsvancedutatcedssceene a a fs oo 
Department found that the industry TE ATOR 2,191 2,457 2,102 —ll1 +4 
possessed a rating of 81 percent in Gi rein eth ee ccna ete 1,764 2,175 1,662 —19 + 6 
contractual check-off provisions. RRM fez 25 5d.cac hose te, oat tdacerccans 1,316 1,779 1,399 —26 — 6 
. + se9? — _— 
Results as published in the Aug. Babies Rader ca aedidecs dorian val Rene eeeaeee ace 853 1,082 899 21 5 
: Se Meanie bales Mind 7111-7 Ere (ROR SRE le ie RD aE 286 319 233 —10 +23 
issue of the Monthly Labor heview Slippers for housewear .................... ‘ 3,943 4,242 4,121 —7 —4 
212 288 222 —26 —S 


listed the following six industries as Other footwear .............6cccceee 

tops in check-off provisions: textile — 

mill products, 95 percent; tobacco, Ue Claiming to be the originators in 
94 percent; rubber products (includ- America of shoe elastic webbing, the 
ing rubber footwear), 94 percent; Eastern Elastic Gusset Company of 
chemicals and allied products, 89 


In Miami, Florida, in 1934, the open- 
toe sandals were introduced. At the time 
retailers did not think such sandals would 
replace accepted types of warm-weather 
footwear. 





Chelsea, Mass., was granted a_ patent 
on this development on August 23, 1881. 
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percent; primary metal industries, 
85 percent; and petroleum and coal 
products, 84 percent. 

National average for all manufac- 
turing industries with check-offs was 
69 percent. Leather and shoe unions, 
accordingly, ranked high on_ this 
particular security provision. 

‘Leather and shoe unions, based on 
1,033 contracts studied, also rated 
as follows: providing for a union 
shop, 34 percent; for membership 
maintenance, 54 percent and for 
sole bargaining power, 12 percent. 

Compared to the national average. 
leather and shoe union agreements 
fell below the average 47 percent for 
union shops, well above the 23 per- 
cent for membership maintenance, 
and well below the 30 percent for 
sole bargaining rights. 


Ohio 

® Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
has announced the purchase of the 
chromic acid of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. The 
product will continue to be manu- 
factured by du Pont at its Philadel- 
phia plant, and under the terms of 
the sale, Diamond will take over dis- 
tribution of the product on Jan. 1, 
1951. 


California 


® Walter F. Jackson has been 
named general sales manager of the 
Western Division of Clinton Foods 
Corn Processing Division. With head- 
quarters in San Francisco, Jackson 
will manage sales in Washington, Or- 
egon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Western Wyoming and 
Western Montana. 
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Little Man Says: 


Sales curves climb and climb when George 
Limon handles your contract tanning be- 
cause Limon gets the best out of splits and 
sheep. In tanning, Limon’s tops. Call him 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


Telephone: Peabody 2602 
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PACKER HIDES CONTINUE 
MOVING AT ADVANCED PRICES 


Big Packer Hides Up 2-1c In Heavy Trading As Other 


Selections Hold Steady 
Heavy hides accumulation lated inquiries for practically all selec- 


about gone. Branded cows active. 
Calfskins unchanged. Kips move 
at steady prices. Horsehides 
slower again. 

Fairly liberal supplies of big packer 
hides have been absorbed by greater 
demand, resulting in stronger prices. 
Placement of more orders by the gov- 
ernment for more military shoes and 
other items made from leather stimu- 


L. 

H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 


INC. TANNERS’ SUGAR 
A ANO LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 


LEATHER FILLERS 


SOLE LEATHER 
FINISHES 


SPONGING AND 
WASHING COMPOUNDS 





TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the speciai 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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tions this week. 

The improved demand cleaned up 
available supplies of heavy hides which 
had begun to accumulate and packers 
are now selling into the kill. A prem- 
ium of one-half cent was restored 
on northern (St. Paul type) light 
grubbing heavy native steers and cows 
last week in late trading and specialty 
outlets continued ‘to pay the higher 
basis again this week for additional 
supplies. 

Trading in branded cows continues 
to be a feature, at least 22,000 more 
selling this week. A broad demand 
from tanning shoe manufacturers and 
sole leather tanners pushed prices 
higher and seems to be absorbing avail- 
able supplies despite recent heavy pro- 
duction of this selection. The big sea- 
sonal run of branded cows is now 
starting to taper off. Asa result, sole 
leather tanners also have been active 
buyers of other selections at advancing 
prices this week, purchasing heavy 
branded steers such as butts, Colorados 
and heavy Texas as well as increasing 
quantities of heavy native steers and 
heavy cows from Chicago and river 
points. 

Light hides such as ex light and light 
native as well as branded steers and 
light native cows found good sales 


from side upper tanners who found it 
necessary to pay advances for rather 
limited supplies. 

Packers continue to sell freely and 
in many instances sold ahead into their 
kill to take care of orders at hand. 
From present indications, there appear 
to be no excessive inventories of hides 
or leather held by packers and tanners. 

Despite the advances paid for hides, 
calf and kip skins still subject to con- 
tinued price resistance from tanners 
and lower prices were accepted in some 
instances on heavy calf during the 
past week or ten days. 


Packer Hides Up 


Big packer hides scored gains of 12 
to lc per lb., depending upon selec- 
tion, with trading again heavy in vol- 
ume, total estimated at 85,000 hides 
by the “Big Four,” and 15,000 by 
large outside independent packers. 

Heavy native steers and branded 
steers in heavy weights, and bulls, up 
a half-cent, with light cows, branded 
cows, light and extreme light native 
steers up a cent. 

In the cow selections, Chicago-St. 
Paul light native cows are at 34c, with 
Sioux City-Omaha at 34'%4c, and 
Kansas City-Wichita-St. Joe-St. Louis 
production selling at 35c, all Chicago 
basis. Light average light cows, Ft. 
Worth-Oklahoma takeoff, sold at 40c, 
Chicago basis, also up a cent. River 
heavy cows sold early at 31c, up a 
half-cent, later ‘trading brought an- 
other half-cent advance, with range 
quoted at 314% to 32c, Chicago basis, 
with Rivers now at 31'4c and St. 





QUOTATIONS 

Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
Native steers : 3014-34 30 -33% 3214-334 24 -25 
Ex. light native steers 37'AN 36 $7 29Y, 
Light native cows 34° -35 33-34 3314-34, 24 -27% 
Heavy native cows ... 3114-32 30'%2-31 33 +3314 24 -24% 
Native bulls ...... 21 -21% 21 23N 17% 
Heavy Texas steers 28% 28 29 22 
Light Texas steers 31% 30N 31 23 
Ex. light Texas steers 34Y, 33N 34 26% 
Butt branded steers 28% 28 29 22 
Colorado steers .... 28 271% 284 21% 
Branded cows ...... 31%-32 30'%4-31 31 -31% 2314-24% 
Branded bulls ... 20 -20% 20 22N 16% 
Packer calfskins 75 -80 75 -80 75 -80 55 -65 
Chicago city calfskins 58 -60 58 -60 58 -60N 40 
Packer kipskins 60 55 -60 63 45 -50 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 








Close Close High Low ‘ Net 

Oct. 26 Oct. 19 For Week For Week Change 
PIBCOMORE os. cscuseaunre 28.25T 27.70B 29.05 27.80 “55 
MRE ino ra eee 27.10T 26.42T 27.95 . 26.45 +68 
(SSE On Nene ene ee 8 27.00T 26.15B 27.35 27.00 +85 
NINE oer cat accesesae ss cov ines = 25.75B -_ _—— — 


Total Sales: 240 lots 
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Pauls at 32c. Branded cows showed 
half-cent advance in early business, 
with later sales at 3114 to 32c, Chi- 
cago basis. Northern production sold 
at 31'4c, with Ft. Worth-Oklahoma 
production at 32c. 

In the branded steer trading, heavy 
Texas, butt branded and Colorado 
steers up half-cent. Heavy Texas and 
butts at 28 4c, with Colorados at 28c, 
Chicago basis. Light Texas steers sold 
in small quantity at 31'4c, and ex- 
treme light Texas at 34'4c, also in 
light volume. 

Light native steers up full cent, with 
sales at 34c. Heavy native steers now 
30% to 3l1c, with Rivers at 30%c 
and St. Pauls at 31c. 

Bulls up 4c, with St. Paul native 
bringing 212c and Rivers 21c. 

Small Packer Hides Up 

Small packer hides advanced 2 to 
lc per lb. Most of strength reflects 
the price advance in big packer mar- 
ket. Despite the tanner interest at 
higher levels, trading restricted due 
to tight offering situation. Accord- 
ing to sellers, not a question of holding 
out for even higher money, but a 
question of supply. Choice desirable 
lots of small packer hides pretty well 
sold up, any further offerings would 
mean going into the kill, which sellers 
would rather not do. 

On a 48/50 Ib. average weight 
basis, Midwestern small packer hides 
sold around 30'4c selected for native 
steers and cows, in carload lots, fob 
shipping points. Up to 3lc selected 
paid for better quality plump hides, 
but general going market around the 
30'%4c level. Some sales made in 
lighter weights including 43 Ib. aver- 
ages at 32'4c selected, fob. shipping 
point, Midwestern production. Sev- 
eral cars of 55 lb. averages, very good 
plump hides, sold at 31c selected, fob 
shipping point. 

Country Hides Quiet 

Market generally quiet, prices about 
in line with last week, even though 
big packer and small packer markets 
show considerable strength. Tanners 
do not feel the need of supplies bad 
enough to push country hide bid ideas 
any higher. Most tanners agree that 
26'4c flat for 48/50 Ib. flat trimmed 
allweights high enough. However, 
offerings being held higher, as much 
as a cent. Tanners showing reluct- 
ance to follow strength in this mar- 
ket, with result that sales are lacking. 

Horsehides Quiet 

Continued absence of garment man- 
ufacturers in market for finished gar- 
ment leathers has tended to hold horse- 
hide market at soft level. Tanners 
figuring market no higher than $11.75 
to $12 for 65-70 lb. trimmed good 
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quality Northern horsehides, carload 
lots, fob shipping points. Sellers fail 
to see softness to this market, are ask- 
ing anywhere from $1.00 to $1.50 
more. Untrimmed lots figured around 
$1.20 to $1.30 above trimmed basis. 
Tanners call the front market 
around $8.00 to $8.50, sellers asking 
considerable more money. Butts, basis 
22 inches and up, quoted at $4.00 to 
$4.25, according to tanners’ ideas. 


Calfskins Firm 


No developments in big packer 
calfskins or in outside calfskin mar- 
kets. Last sales of big packer North- 
ern calfskins at 75c for heavies and 
80c for lights, with Riverpoint pro- 
duction at 71'%4c for heavies and 
77 ”c for lights, all fob basis. Prices 
still holding. Production of calfskins 
very slow, supplies light. 














Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 

Many years of experience together with uniformly high stan- 
dards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its respected 


position in the leather industry. 


The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of their 
research: laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Union, N. J.; Salem, Mass. 


A J. & Jj. OC. PILAR 
Leather Finish Specialists 


CHAPEL ST. & 


LISTER 


AVE.. NEWARK, N. J. 

















129-131 PULASKI STREET 


Why Buy Imperfect Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE Mre. Co. 


Since 1888, Manufacturers of 


SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 








Brokers 
& 
Tanners’ 
Agent 


“210 L ; 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 







Expert 
Receiving 


Service 







TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 
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Outside calfskin market relatively 
quiet, quiet trading indicated, details 
lacking. Small packer untrimmed all- 
weights offered at 70c, with best re- 
ported bids at 65c. City untrimmed 
allweight calfskins quoted 58 to 60c, 
with country untrimmed allweights 
at 45c nominal. 

In New York, trimmed packer calf- 
skins quotable at $4.50 for % lbs., 
4-5’s at $5.25, 5-7’s at $6.25, 7-9’s at 
$7.15 and 9-12’s at $9.35. Collector 
skins, N. Y. trim basis, quoted for 
3-4’s at $3.70, 4-5’s at $4.50, 5-7’s at 
$5.50, 7-9’s at $6.50 and 9-12’s at 
$8.50. 

Big packers sold abcut 22,000 regu- 
lar slunks this week at $3.70 each, off 
15c from last reported business. 

Kipskins 

One of the “Big 2” packers sold 
16,000 kipskins this week at steady 
prices. Sales involved 9,000 North- 
erns at 60c, with overweights at SSc, 
Chicago basis. About 7,000 Southern 
production natives sold at 57 2c, over- 
weights at 52'/c, also Chicago basis. 
No other trading took place, some kip- 
skins available. 

Small packer kipskins nominally 
quoted 45 to 50c, with country un- 
trimmed kipskins nominally priced at 
36 to 38c. New York trimmed packer 
kipskins quoted at $10.75 for 12-17’s, 
and $12 for 17’s and up, with collec- 
tors quoting $9.50 for 12-17’s and 
$10 for 17’s and up. 

Deerskins Moving 

While buck manufacturers are gen- 
erally out of the market, claiming 
that they have enough leather to take 
care of requirements, reports state 
some glove buyers have stepped into 
market for Brazil “jacks” and paid 
74c fob., basis importers, for Cearas. 
Shippers now asking 75c fob. for 
Manaos and Paras. Late sales of the 
latter descriptions at from 73-7S5c 
fob., as to lots involved. China and 
New Zealand deerskins have quieted 
down. 

Pigskins Wanted 

Brazil market quite strong with 
Europe in the market and some U. S. 
dealers paying advances. Manaos grey 
peccaries sold at $2.65 fob., basis im- 


porters and further bids at that price 
refused with shippers asking up to 
$2.80 fob. Regular Para peccaries 
held 10-15c¢ less with blacks at the 
usual 10c differential. Ecuador pec- 
caries and Bolivian peccaries moving 
somewhat better with prices varied as 
to lots and assortment. 

While relatively few Brazils offered, 
other descriptions coming in in larger 
quantities though asking prices usually 
above ideas of buyers. England pay- 
ing $2.65 fob. for wet salted Capivaras 
and dry Chaco carpinchos firmly held 
at $2.85 c&f., basis importers. 

Sheep Pelts Steady. 

Further sales of big packer shearl- 
ings and Fall clips with steady money 
paid on clips, but 10c off on the No. 
2 shearlings. No. 1 shearlings sold 
steady at $4.75, with No. 2’s bring- 
ing $2.60. Fall clips sold steady at 
$5.25. Pickled skins in good demand 
at $17 per dozen, with packers ask- 
ing $18. 

The interior packer’s lamb pelt sale 
this month reported at $5.65 for some 
lots, with as high as $5.70 paid for one 
lot. Other lamb pelt business noted 
by small packers at $4.25. 

Dry Sheepskins Firm 

Fulton County buyers in-between 
seasons; slow to follow advancing 
primary markets. Most say they have 
enough leather or can buy leather in 
the open-market to take care of any 
sudden demand. 

Hair sheep markets strong at origin 
and latest advices from the Cape say 
shippers’ ideas are 180 shillings. Last 
confirmed sales here at $21.50 per 
dozen; tops in buyers’ views. Europe 
keeps shippers in well sold up position 
by meeting their asking prices. Ship- 
pers asking $12.50 for Addis-abbeba 
butcher sheepskins as against buyers’ 
ideas top at $12.00. Brazil cabrettas 
mixed and various prices heard depend- 
ing upon shippers and lots involved. 
Good regulars cannot be had for less 
than $16.50-$16.75 and specials at 
$18.50 c&f. Some report regulars 
sold at $16.00. Mombasas held at 
$6.00 and higher for shade dried skins. 
No late offers of Nigerians. 

Little change in shearling markets. 
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Reports indicate shippers are in well 
sold up position and therefore con- 
tinue to entertain very high ideas, 
usually above the views of buyers here. 

Wool sheep markets also firm and at 
latest Sydney, Australia, auction, 32,- 
000 skins offered with 58s and up as 
well 2 inches and up selling at par to 
1 pence advance while all other de- 
scriptions sold at two to six pence 
higher. Advices from the Cape that 
shippers selling to Europe at much 
higher prices than pullers here able to 
pay. 

Considerable interest developing in 
Papra slats, particularly the 1,000 Ibs. 
Shoe manufacturers have stepped into 
the market and purchased several lots 
at up to $8.50 per dozen and shippers 
now asking $9.00 for business. It is 
said ‘that the 900 Ibs. and lighter 
weights in relatively less demand but 
strength in the heavier weights has 
caused shippers to increase their ask- 
ing prices. No particular news regard- 
ing Peruvian slats. 


Reptiles Slower 


Buyers interested only at a price 
with latest sales made at concessions. 
Madras bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up, averaging 41 inches, 70/30 selec- 
tion, last sold at 92c but best indica- 
tions now not over 90c. Calcutta 
bark tanned whips held at 77'%4c as 
against buyers’ ideas nearer 70c. Mad- 
ras bark tanned cobras last sold at 
65-67c for 4 inches up, averaging 
43, inches, 70/30 selection. Vipers 
slow and nominal. 

Calcutta oval grain lizards, 40/40/ 
20 assortment and 90/10 selection, 
selling at 31-33c and further offerings 
reported at 32c. Calcutta back cuts 
held at 40c. Ramgodies, 9 inches 
up, averaging 12/13 inches, 75/25 
selection, held at 21c per inch. 
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- -Factory Wanted - 


PRODUCING CHILDREN’S SHOES and: slip- 

pers, in good labor area. Will purchase out; 

right, or invest-as active partner. Write in 

strict confidence. a ‘ . 
Address K-18, 

ae ’ c/o’ Leather’ and: Shoes, -.* 

. 300 W. Adams St., Chicago. 6, Ill. -- 


‘For Sale. 
Complete Shoe Factory 


For Calif. and Compo Process — High 

and Low Heels. Equipment practically 

new and approx. $14,000 Inventory of 

Leathers. 

MUST SELL AT ONCE! SACRIFICE! 
J. H. ABRUMS—Hillside 7394 

6920 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Massachusetts 


® Rotary Machine Co., Lynn, is 
featuring a blinding array of shoe bind- 
ing colors in Booth 25, Palmer House, 
Chicago, during the Shoe Fair. John J. 
O'Leary, Victor Hertel, Glenda West, 
Cecil Garner, Thos. Dolan and Joseph 
Hiss, along with Russell Kumph of 
Shawsheen Rubber Co., manufacturers 
of adhesive tapes handled by Rotary, 
are in attendance. Rotary is manu- 
facturer of the Rotary French Cord- 
ing Machine and the Rotary Heating 
Unit. 


® Uni-Mark, Boston manufacturer 
of sock linings and other shoe materi- 
als, has moved its offices from 60 South 
St. to 20 East St. 


® Franklin Brothers, manufacturer 
of boot and shoe trimmings and shoe 
findings, is moving offices and factory 
on Nov. 1 to the former No. 3 W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co. plant at 31 Monu- 
ment St., P.O. Box 536, Brockton 64. 
The firm will now occupy 20,000 sq. 
ft. of space in a move to expand its 
facilities. 


@ J. W. Wood Elastic Web Co. 
of Stoughton has purchased the for- 
mer Geo. E. Keith Co. executive build- 
ing on Station Ave., Brockton, where 
it will employ about 50 workers in 
manufacture of elastic webbing. 


@ Recent wage increases granted 
Brockton area shoe workers will in- 
crease annual payrolls of manufactur- 
ers by $1,250,000, according to Wal- 
ter T. Spicer, executive secretary of 
the Associated Shoe Industries, repre- 
senting shoe manufacturers in the dis- 
trict. 


Illinois 
@ Jack Weiller & Co., Chicago 
hides and skins broker, moves from 
130 N. Wells St. to its new offices 
at the Mercantile Exchange Bldg., 308 
W. Washington St., on Oct. 23. The 
company announces that Edward 
Kirkman has been transferred from 
St. Louis to Chicago headquarters, 
where he will become executive as- 
sistant to Jack Weiller. Howard 
Warren will cover the territory em- 
bracing Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and northern Iowa, 
while Fred Strauss, formerly hide 
superintendent of Monarch Leather 
Co., is now travelling hide inspector. 
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Missouri 


® An exhibit called ‘St. Louis Shoe 
Industry on Parade” was recently 
shown in the Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., 
St. Louis, department store. The ex- 
hibit was organized with the help of 
the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation and United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. and included demonstrations of 
five major processes in the manufac- 
ture of shoes. 


California 


® Norton Wool Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, has announced a change in 
name to Legallet Tanning Co. All 
of the stock of the corporation is now 
owned by the latter. Officers are Paul 
Legallet, Jr., president; Paul Legallet, 
Sr., vice president; George D. Cum- 
mings, treasurer; and Alfred V. Fre- 
diani, secretary. The firm is located 
at 1099 Revere Ave. 


® Lambkin Products Co., Los An- 
geles, Leroy R. Shep as sole proprietor, 
has filed an answer to an involuntary 
bankruptcy petition denying insol- 
vency and requesting jury trial. 


® Controlling interest in Bucking- 
ham & Hecht, San Francisco, foot- 
wear wholesaler, has been purchased 
by Solnit Shoe Co., which has head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. It is under- 
stood that the two firms will continue 
to operate separately. 


New York 


® Waverly Footwear, Inc., has 
been incorporated to manufacture 
shoes at 434 Broadway, New York 
City. Principals are $. Sloman, Her- 
man Rosen, Leon Katz and Jack Bern- 
stein. 


® Ian C. Somerville, noted leather 
chemist, addressed the Oct. 17 meet- 
ing of the Western New York section 
of the American Chemical Society. 
Somerville, who is associated with 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, spoke 
on “Recent Achievements of Chem- 
istry in Leather Manufacture.” 


® Frank De Sarro has been ap- 
pointed making room foreman for 
Granada Footwear, newly estab- 
lished Brooklyn footwear firm. Her- 
man Graff is sales manager. 
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® Victor Gottfried Co., 154 Nas- 
sau St., New York, has been appointed 
New York and New Jersey sales rep- 
resentative for A. F. Rees, Inc., Han- 
over, Pa., hides and skins dealer. 


© Newly organized New York shoe 
firms are Arty Footwear, 19 Hud- 
son St., Arthur Ganz, principal; and 
A. L. Baris Shoe Co., 79 Reade St., - 


Alexander Baris, principal. 


© Papers for the incorporation of 
John Calderazzo Shoe Corp. in 
Hempstead, L. I., have been filed. The 
new firm has no connection with 
Jaycee Footwear, it is reported, al- 
though Calderazzo is president of the 
latter firm. 


© Creditors Committee has finally 
recommended acceptance of a 25 per- 
cent settlement offer made by Caprice 
Creations, Inc., New York slipper 
manufacturer, under Chapter XI ar- 
rangement. Claims under $100 are 
to be paid 25 percent in cash while 
those over $100 are payable 10 per- 
cent cash with the balance in notes. 
Liabilities are reported at $112,243 
with assets of. $74,003. Hearing on 
confirmation is set for Oct. 30. 


® Max Goodfriend has announced 
his withdrawal as president of Ever- 
ite Footwear, Inc., New York foot- 
wear manufacturer. It is reported 
that he has sold his share of the busi- 


ness. 


@ Jaycee Footwear Corp., Hemp- 
stead, L. I., has filed petition for ar- 
rangement under Chapter XI of the 
bankruptcy act. The plan offers 
creditors 100 percent payable at 25 
percent cash with the balance in de- 
ferred payments. An_ involuntary 
petition was previously filed against 
the firm. Total assets are reported 
at $198,514. 


® Rocket Shoe Co. at 75 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, has been changed to 
Helene Shoe, Inc. 


® An exhibition of men’s footwear 
designed by foreign designers will be- 
gin Oct. 30 at 6 East 46th St., New 
York City, according to A. C. Fell- 
man, president of Fellman, Ltd. 


Ohio 


© U.S. Shoe Corp. is planning to 
build a 6,000 sq. ft. addition to its 
plant at Crothersville, Ind., which 
will have a production capacity of 
3,000 pairs daily. The addition will 
be -completed in Feb., 1951. The 
firm’s total output is expected to ex- 
ceed 20,000 pairs daily at this time. 
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MILITARY LEATHERS 


(Continued jrom Page 7) 


incidence of trench foot. The dif- 
ference lies in proper training and 
discipline; daily foot inspection and 
frequent changes of socks. 

The main causes of trench foot are 
insufficient warmth and inefficient cir- 
culation of the blood. These are con- 
ditions where clothing plays an im- 
portant part, not footgear alone since 
heat losses from any part of the body 
affect the rest of the body, and in this 
way inadequate handwear or body 
clothing lowers the temperature of 
the whole body, including the feet. 
Obviously this indicates that the 
whole body needs clothing of ade- 
quate warmth. It also means that 
adequate protection from wetness 
must be provided, for wet clothing 
more than anything else robs the 
body of heat. Still further care must 
be taken that none of the clothing 
worn is so tight that it causes con- 
striction and interferes with normal 
circulation of the blood. Therefore, 
tight clothing, especially footgear 
must never be worn under these con- 
ditions. 

This subject was carefully studied 
in the 5th Army during Winter 1944- 
45 under weather conditions which 
were at least as severe as in North 
France and Belgium. By the appli- 
cation of proper discipline and train- 
ing a considerable reduction in the 
number of casualties from trench 
foot was attained, as compared with 
the previous year. Outstanding 
among the reasons for reducing 
trench foot in this case was the issue 
of warmer and more water repellent 
clothing and footwear, and the use 
of the shoepac. This item proved 
particularly effective in keeping feet 
warmer and drier than had been pos- 
sible with leather boots alone. It is 
far more suitable for the Infantry- 
man, who because of his living con- 
ditions in the field is particularly sus- 
ceptible to trench foot, than other 
types of footwear. 
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Even with leather footwear, how- 
ever, it is essential that each Unit 
Commander check his men and take 
action to see that shoes are properly 
sized, and most important, that there 
is a daily foot inspection with change 
of socks. When dry socks are is- 
sued, the soldier should take off his 
wet shoes and socks, dry his feet, 
massage them, put on the dry socks, 
and put back on his shoes. If he is 
wearing leather shoes and they are 
wet, the benefit he obtains is a tem- 
porary one, and a very important 
one, but in a few minutes the socks 
will become wet from _ pressure 
against the wet leather, and the 
wearer’s feet will soon return to their 
original condition. However, with a 
soldier wearing shoepacs, there is no 
wet leather around the feet to wet 
the socks from the outside, and the 
inside of the shoe is separated from 
the foot by two layers of heavy ski 
socks, which provide good insulation. 

Troops accustomed to wet cold con- 
ditions become adept at drying out 
one pair of socks and insoles while 
others are being worn, and changing 
them whenever possible. The smart 
soldier realizes the great importance 
of having a pair of dry socks over 
and above any other extra item of 
clothing and equipment, under tem- 
perature conditions at all likely to 
produce trench foot. 


Water Resistance Of Leather 


We have not given up the hope 
that leather footwear can be made 
more water resistant so that troops 
who, for one reason or another, can- 
not be outfitted with shoepacs, will 
not run the risk of trench foot. A 
great deal of study has been given 
both to the treatment of leather to 
prevent water penetration, and also 
to means of improving the shoe con- 
struction. At least two possibilities 
for producing shoe upper leather 
which will not leak appear to be in- 
dicated by current developments, 
while still retaining the desired water 
vapor permeability of the leather, 
which is an important part of foot 
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comfort. A water-resistant treatment 
for thread has been developed and is 
currently being tried in shoes, to re- 
sist the wicking action of thread by 
which water may be carried to the 
interior of the shoe. 


Despite the great importance at- 
tached by the leather industry to 
what is commonly referred to as 
the “breathing” characteristics of 
leather, it has been surprising to us 
to find out actually how little is 
known about the performance of 
leather in this respect. 


Several years ago when we at- 
tempted to develop the basic princi- 
ples of water vapor permeability of 
leather, we could find no agreement 
in the industry with respect to this 
important characteristic. We re- 
quested the National: Bureau of 
Standards to conduct a study of water 
vapor permeability of leather. This 
work is one of the finest pieces of 
recent research on leather. In addi- 
tion to developing an improved and 
more rapid method for determining 
water vapor permeability, the report 
brought out some very significant 
data with respect to the actual char- 
acteristics of such typical so-called 
“waterproof” leathers. A compari- 
son was made of water vapor per- 
meability of two leathers, one con- 
taining 22.8% of grease and one con- 
taining 10.2% of grease, the latter 
being essentially a fat-liquored heavy 
leather. The water vapor permea- 
bility for the stuffed leather as re- 
ceived was very low. After degreas- 
ing, the water vapor permeability was 
quite high and roughly proportional 
to the thickness. The fat-liquored 
leather had higher water vapor per- 
meability, but again as with the 
stuffed leather, the vapor permea- 
bility appeared to be generally un- 
related to thickness. 


The very low vapor permeability 
of the stuffed leather was surprising, 
but it has since been checked in num- 
erous other leathers and found to fol- 
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low essentially the same pattern. Fur- 
thermore, the water resistance of this 
same leather was not particularly im- 
pressive. It actually could not be 
regarded as water resistant, since on 
testing on the Maeser testing device 
it permitted passage of water in a 
very few minutes. The evidence is 
quite convincing that conventional 
stuffing of leather, regardless of the 
amount of grease added, fails to pro- 
vide leather which does not leak. 

In contrast to this we have found 
that impregnation of this same type 
of leather with other materials, such 
as resins and rubbers, produces 
leather which has much higher water 
vapor permeability, while at the 
same time it is possible to attain much 
better water resistance. Leathers im- 
pregnated with acrylates have far 
higher vapor permeability, and at 
the same time have greater resistance 
to water penetration. 

It would appear to be indicated 
that the industry itself should take 
cognizance of this fact and apply its 
research in the direction of providing 
not only for the military, but for 
civilians as well, leathers which will 
retain the claimed water vapor per- 
meability of leather, while at the 
same time actually provide a high 
degree of resistance to water penetra- 
tion. 

What the minimum vapor permea- 
bility must be to provide foot comfort 
is very difficult to determine. The 
National Bureau of Standards in a 
preliminary investigation some years 
ago concluded that a level of 350 
grams of water per meter per day 
was needed. Other tests on handwear 
have indicated around 400 grams. 
Whether this can be accepted as a de- 
finitive level or not, it should be noted 
that the stuffed leather was found to 
have a level of only 115 grams. In 
other words, conventionally stuffed 
leather closely approaches the non- 
permeability of such materials as 
rubber, which would indicate that the 
use of the shoepac with a rubber bot- 
tom actually does not provide a foot 
covering of much lower foot comfort 
in this respect than all leather shoes 
made from conventionally stuffed 
leather. 

It is realized that this whole prob- 
lem of foot comfort is a very diffi- 
cult one on which to speak definitively, 
and an extraordinarily complex one, 
due in part to the lack of sensitivity 
of the foot as a recording mechanism 
for sensation. The problem of the 
relationship of perspiration disposal 
to foot comfort is a major one and 
ought to be attacked on a broad 
front by the leather and shoe indus- 
tries themselves. This is particularly 
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important in view of the number of 
claims that have been made that lack 
of vapor permeability is a cause of 
dermatitis and other foot disorders. 


Combat Boot 

During the war we developed a 
combat boot which utilizes a buckle 
cuff in place of leggings for holding 
the bottoms of the trousers, and also 
providing support to the foot and leg. 

Recently we have standardized the 
Boot, Service, Combat, Russet, which 
is an all-laced boot. It was decided 
at the end of the war that regardless 
of whether the boot should be made 
with a cuff or without, that the leather 
should be used grain-out. Our pres- 
ent specifications call for this type 
of leather. 


Upper Leather 


There is a new specification for 
Army retan upper leather, MIL-L- 
3122, with which some of you may 
be familiar. This specification was 
developed after extensive discussions 
with the National Research Council 
Advisory Committee to the Quarter- 
master Corps on Leather Research, 
and after approval by an industry 
committee appointed by the Tanners’ 
Council. Some of the requirements 
are spelled out more specifically than 
in the past. In general it conforms 
to the best thinking of the industry 
at this time with respect to this type 
of leather. 

As part of the research program 
connected with the development of 
this specification, and in order to 
provide basic data which could be 
used in establishing conservation 
levels of chrome and vegetable tan- 
ning materials used in this leather, 
our office undertook two or three 
years ago to prepare a planned series 
of experimental leathers based upon 
controlled amounts of tanning ma- 
terial and stuffing material. This 
series of leathers, which was planned 
in conjunction with representatives 


from the industry, is now in the 
process of analysis and evaluation. 
Several significant points have been 
brought out which are receiving 
further careful study. 

For example, it is clearly demon- 
strated that lower degrees of tannage 
provide stronger leather. This does 
not imply that a low degree of tan- 
nage is desirable, because strength 
above a certain minimum is not 
necessarily a requirement in upper 
leather. This series of leathers was 
planned to obtain information on the 
effects of changes in tannage on vari- 
ous characteristics of upper leather. 

The question is frequently raised 
as to why the Army uses retan leather 
in place of a straight chrome leather. 
The reason for this should be clear 
to the industry. Retannage plumps 
up the leather and increases its abil- 
ity to absorb stuffing. Plumping up 
the lighter areas increases the cutting 
efficiency, and provides a more flexi- 
ble softer leather, which is more com- 
fortable, especially after repeated 
wetting and drying. In the plump- 
ing of leather, a better insulating ma- 
terial is produced. 

We have been greatly concerned 
about the loss of military footwear 
due to various types of micro-organ- 
isms. Shoes shipped overseas during 
the war which were returned to this 
country were found to contain a large 
number of unserviceable shoes due 
to attack by micro-organisms. In 
order to prevent a recurrence of this 
situation, the matter was taken up 
with The Surgeon General, and after 
an extended shoe-wearing test, two 
fungicides were approved for use in 
leather footwear, paranitrophenol and 
tetrachlorochydroquinone, either in 
a concentration of three percent. 
Steps are being taken to change the 
specifications to require the use of 
either one of these agents in all 
leather components of all military 
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With the Slide-O- Matic last, the shoe is removed from the shortened 
last — without straining of the back part — because the last shortens 42 to 
¥% of an inch. Result — the designed shape and proper tread, so carefully 
built into the shoe, are preserved ...and strained or broken seams due to 
last removal are avoided. This improves the quality of your footwear and, 
with reduction in number of cripples, makes possible lower costs. 





There are no notches, as in the cone of the standard lasts, and there is 
no opening in the bottom of this shortening last. With Slide-O- Matic, 
shoes retain their shape better because there is complete supporting sur- 
face for both upper and bottom, hence uniform settling of the upper ma- 
terial to the wood, and better work at sole leveling and sole attaching 
operations. 


The Slide-O-Matic last is shortened quickly and with a minimum of 
operator fatigue by the actuating spindle of an efficient treadle-operated 
machine. The release of the spring hinge is accomplished with effortless 
speed, making possible substantial increases in daily production and, in 
some instances, savings in operating costs. 
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Greatest Last Development in Years-— 





It Really Shortens! 


HERE IT IS... biggest last news of many 
a year ...the easily operated SLIDE-O- 
MATIC—a last that actually shortens inside 
a tightly lasted upper — @ Jast that will not 
distort the shape of the shoe when pulled. 

Developed by the United Last Company 
after years of research and testing, the Slide- 
O-Matic last, by its shortening action, avoids 
the hazards of strain and breakage to seams, 
. bindings and upper materials typical of con- 
ventional last pulling. Thereby, Slide-O- 
Matic helps maintain the trim lines so im- 
portant to fit, appearance and sales of the 
finished shoe. By the prevention of such shoe 
strain and damage, Slide-O-Matic lasts can 
often pay for themselves! 

A major advance for all types of shoe con- 





struction, Slide-O-Matic offers additional 
advantages to makers of footwear with pre- 
fitted uppers that are slip lasted. When the 
last is shortened it slips easily into a pre- 
fitted or previously lasted upper. When 
the last is closed after insertion, the driv- 
ing power of its strong hinge stretches the 
upper full length from heel to toe. Result: 
a tight top line and a snug fit in the heel 
and toe portions of the upper. Easier re- 
lasting helps preserve lasted lines in the 
manufacture of Littleways and McKays. 

To apply the many advantages of the 
Slide-O-Matic to your shoe manufacturing 
or designing, write, wire or phone your 
United Last representative for a demonstra- 
tion or for descriptive literature. 


United Last 


Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











footwear. Similarly a mildew re- 
sistant treatment for thread will also 
be required. 

The specification requirement for 
these fungicides in leather will be 
based upon analysis of the finished 
leather for the required concentra- 
tion. Testing of the thread will be 
based upon standard soil burial tests. 
It is accordingly important in order 
to avoid loss of time for the shoe 
manufacturer to require that his sup- 
plier of thread certify that the thread 
meets the required specification, and 
that he produce test data that the 
thread meets the specifications in this 
respect. 

Synthetic Tannages 

For the production of upper, in- 
sole and midsole leather the Militar 
Establishment is confronted with a 
serious problem from the standpoint 
of strategic and critical materials. 
Both chemical chrome and natural 
vegetable tannins are imported. In 
time of emergency there is no as- 
surance supplies could be obtained 
from overseas. Accordingly, devel- 
opment of domestic tanning materi- 
als is of the greatest importance. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been engaged for a number 
of years in an attempt to develop 
tanning materials from products of 
forest and farm. Chestnut can no 
longer be counted upon as a major 
source of tanning, since the only re- 
maining domestic supply consists of 
trees killed by the blight, which are 
still standing in the Southern Appa- 
lachian forests. Further mining of 
this resource without replacement by 
normal growth will in the course of 
a few years largely exhaust this sup- 
ply. The Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratories, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have devoted 
a great deal of attention to the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a suitable tan- 
ning material from canaigre root. a 
dock-like plant which grows wild in 
the arid regions of the Southwest. 
Progress has been made both in the 
growing of the plant, and in extrac- 
tion of its tannin, but it is not at 
this time to be counted upon as a 
source of tanning material for an 
emergency. 
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Other possible sources of vegetable 
tannin from Western hemlock, red- 
wood and other forest products, have 
promise of providing some tanning 
material, but the prospect at this time 
is not too encouraging either from a 
technical or economical standpoint. 

The most promising possible 
source of this type of tanning mate- 
rial is to be found in synthetic tan- 
ning materials. Two such materials 
have been developed, one of which is 
now on the market and one coming 
into production, which show very 
good promise. The first of these, 
Orotan, made by the Rohm & Haas 
Company, has been used commer- 
cially to a limited extent, and with 
a high degree of success. A year 
ago we undertook an evaluation of it 
on a 100% basis as a replacement for 
natural vegetable tanning material in 
sole leather components of low quar- 
ter shoes. Over 10,000 pairs of shoes 
were produced with this material 
used as a complete replacement, with- 
out any notable production difficulty 
and with the production of leather of 
satisfactory quality. A limited test 
of this material against ordinary 
vegetable-tanned sole and_ insole 
leather has shown that it is at least 
as good as the natural materials. 
Actually the test showed a slightly 
better performance in wear of the 
Orotan-tanned soles than vegetable- 
tanned soles. The test has not yet 
been completed. 

A further test is being run on ap- 
proximately 5.000 pairs utilizing 
Orotan as a 25% replacement, which 
is considered by the industry as an 
entirely practicable procedure on an 
immediate basis. 

The second promising material, re- 
cently developed by the Chemtan 
Corporation, is a type of resin tan- 
nage. This development, which is 
also a great contribution to the solu- 
tion of this problem, appears to offer 
a good material for work shoe upper 
leather. Preliminary testing of the 
material has begun and will be car- 
ried forward on an expedited basis. 

There are two or three other syn- 
thetic tanning materials known to be 
under development which also offer 
definite promise. The industrial 
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concerns undertaking these develop- 
ments are giving them the utmost 
attention in the light of the present 
international situation, and it is 
hoped that the technical problems re- 
maining before they can be utilized 
will be rapidly solved. 

In order to advance the study of 
the application of these materials to 
Army leather, the Tanners’ Council 
has appointed a committee of upper 
leather tanners to work with us on 
this matter. Each of six different 
tanners has agreed to undertake the 
exploration of one of these tanning 
materials for us. This is an excellent 
illustration of cooperative effort 
which is to be highly commended, 
and which is very greatly appreciated 
by our office. 


Tannage Performance 


With the introduction of synthetic 
tannages, a major problem is pre- 
sented for determination of the per- 
formance characteristics of leathers 
tanned with such materials. In the 
past, analysis of leather has been 
based largely upon a chemical analy- 
sis, and to a limited extent, upon cer- 
tain physical properties. The use of 
this type of chemical analysis, ob- 
viously based upon long industry ex- 
perience on performance of the 
leathers, will not be applicable where 
neither chrome nor vegetable tan- 
ning materials are used, or where 
some new mixture is employed. Ac- 
cordingly, means are required to pro- 
vide a basis for evaluation of such 
materials. 

Our office has accordingly recog- 
nized that the problems of instru- 
mentation to develop means for evalu- 
ating the relative properties of dif- 
ferent types of leather represents a 
major problem. We have approached 
this from several standpoints. 

The first aspect of concern to us 
has been the aging properties of 
leather tanned with different mate- 
rials. Quartermaster footwear must 
be stored under a wide variety of 
conditions, and must be capable of 
being stored for long periods of time. 
To test these materials in normal 
storage might not be indicative of 
their natural storage properties, and 
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in addition it would require exces- 
sive time periods to arrive at definite 
answers. Some form of accelerated 
storage is clearly indicated to be 
needed. Because of the behavior of 
leather at temperatures above approx- 
imately 110°F, in that it tends to 
hydrolyze under warm moist condi- 
tions, the use of elevated tempera- 
tures for storage testing is not prac- 
ticable. In addition, the use of car- 
bon arcs and similar accelerated 
weathering devices produces anoma- 
lous results. 

What we have developed are test 
chambers in which conditions are 
cycled as in a typical storage day. 
One such chamber cycles as in a 
temperate summer warehouse, such 
as Memphis, where it runs from 
105°F. at noon to 80°F. at midnight. 
This cycle is repeated each day. An- 
other test chamber cycles through 
typical desert conditions ranging 
from 130°F. at noon to 80°F. at 
night, with relative humidity from 
12% to 50%. The third chamber 
cycles a typical jungle day, ranging 
from 103°F. to 75°F. and with rela- 
tive humidity from 50% to 97%. 

To test materials stored in these 
chambers, the most satisfactory test 
would be a non-destructive test. This 
would permit testing of the same ma- 
terial repeatedly over a period of 
time at exactly the same spot. No 
such non-destructive test exists in the 
industry at the present time. Typi- 
cal non-destructive tests may be clas- 
sified as follows: a. Sonic. b. Elec- 
tric. c. Weight or density. 

The most promising sonic method 
for testing leather is the pulse propa- 
gation meter. The procedure is 
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Help Wanted 





Well-known Foreign Hide & Skin Importers 
& Brokers interested in engaging salesman 
well-known in tannery field and familiar with 
foreign hides and skins. Write Box No. Z-24, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Something New 


STEADY SUPPLY—samples and prices on re- 
quest—Foam type sponge rubber sheets for 
cushion innersoles and heel pads. Thickness 
1/8, 3/16, and 1/4 inch. In sheets 40 x 40. 
Oak color. 
MORRIS FELDSTEIN & SON, INC. 
89 Gold St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes. In Full Skins and 
Cut Squares. 

Plain and Cellophane Packed 

Lowest Prices—Prompt Delivery 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., LTD., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWIN-LANCS-ENGLAND 


Embossing Press and 


Measuring Machine 


WANTED. In good condition. Give full 
particulars, price, etc. 
Address K-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Wanted 


WE HAVE FACILITIES for finishing, calf, 
goat, sheep and skivers from off boards. 
Inquiries invited. Metropolitan New York area. 
Address K-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Wanted 


WE ARE SEEKING outstanding products in- 
cluding plastic and _ resinous finishes for 
leather, for wide distribution. Must be priced 
right for resale. Replies will be kept confi- 
dential. Address K-12, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 





For Sale 


1—106” Americani Tool Splitting Machine. 
Completely rebuilt with self-aligning friction 
rolls, ball bearing grinder spindles and uni- 
versal drive. Now in operation and in good 
condition. Address K-13, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Wanted 


USED 66” Turner No. 2 Belt Chopping Ma- 
chine, or comparable. Must be in first-class 
condition. Give full particulars and price 
desired. 

Address K-}4, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Wanted 

MODERN TYPE tunnel dryer. 
Capable of drying 1,000-1,200 wet 
sides in nine hours. 

Address K-15, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 
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Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.”’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











For Sale 


1—Slocomb staking machine 
1—Steel inclined bed glazing machine. 
Julius Brand Leather Co., 
Camp PI., 
Newark 5, N. J. 





Wanted 


STEADY SOURCE OF SUPPLY in large 
quantities, grains, splits, shoulders, glove 
leather, horse or cow. 
Address K-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Shoe Factory Available 


ESTABLISHED Children’s Pre-Welt factory. 
One Thousand pairs a day, located in Central 
Pennsylvania. Low rental, experienced help 
available. 
Address K-9, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Tannery Machinery for Sale 


SLIGHTLY USED—Guaranteed the same as 

new, as follows: 

1—Aulson Hydraulic Fleshing Machine 

1—Marlow Fieshing Pump 

1—Turner Pneumatic Hide Stamper 
6—Paddles for 6,000 lb. load with individual 
motor drive, Roller Bearings 

3—8’ x 8’ tan drums with V Belts and indi- 
vidual motor drive, Roller Bearings 

1—Woburn Lime Splitter 

1—-Aulson Pendulum Shanking Machine 

1—Traud automatic shaver 

3—Fat liquor drums, 8’ diam. 5’ wide indi- 
vidual motor drive, V Belts, Roller Bearings 

1—Stehling continuous feed wringer 

1—100 Plate Speco Porcelain Plate pasting unit 

1—Carey Plate Washer 

1—Aulson Skin Washer 

1—Aulson Seasoning Machine & Bolster 

1—Automatic spraying machine. 3 gun spragco 
unit. Temperature and Humidity control 
—-Fulton County Buffer 
ddress K-17, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 

Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Situations Wanted 








Tanner 


TANNER with 30 years experience in tanning 
and currying Belting, Oak, Chrome, Chrome 
Retan Packing Leather; Textile Leathers; 
Sole, oak, chrome, and retan; Lace Leathers; 
Glove leather. Can go anyplace and give best 
of references. Address K-8, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Coming Events 





Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturezs 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 


Nov. 4-8, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Southeastern Shoe Travelers 
Assn., Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Nov. 4-8, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., Hotel 
William Penn, Philadelphia. 


Nov. 5-7, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, Cen- 
tral States Shoe Travelers, Muehlebach 
and Phillips Hotels, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 5-7, 1950—Michigan Shoe Travelers 
Club Show, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 


Nov. 12-14, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
Indiana Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nov. 12-15, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 12-16, 1950—Parker House Shoe 
Show, Parker House, Boston. 


Nov. 26-30, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


Dec. 4-6, 1950—Factory Management 
(Conference, sponsored by National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 


Jan. 13-17, 1951—37th annual MASRA 
Convention and Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show. 
Sponsored jointly by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers Assn. and Middle Atlantic Re- 
tailers Assn. The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia. 
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(Concluded frem Page 33) 


based on the measurement of the 
speed of sound through the material. 
This office has such a pulse propa- 
gation meter in our laboratory and 
is currently experimenting with it to 
determine its applicability to leather. 

In addition, the whole matter of 
mechanical properties of leather and 
appropriate tests therefore are under 
way. Existing tests do not ade- 
quately describe the physical proper- 
ties of leather. Several new tests are 
being studied, including one on burst, 
one on cycling strain, tear tests and 
flex tests. 

This study will involve a thorough 
analysis of the stress-strain character- 
istics involved in various iests of 
physical preperties of leather, which 
should provide a better understand- 
ing of these properties, their appli- 
cations and limitations. 

Summary 

It is hoped that by a restudy of 
the mechanical properties of leather 
and of possible instrumentation to 
measure its structural relationship to 
performance, a better means will be 
obtained for evaluating variations in 
tannage and other finishing materials 
for leather. It particularly is hoped 
that laboratory methods may be de- 
veloped which can ultimately be re- 
lated to field performance. 

What I have outlined here is a 
general statement of certain aspects 
of our specifications and our research 
and development which will have a 
bearing in the not too distant future 
upon Quartermaster requirements for 
leather and footwear. It is hoped 
that from this brief resume you may 
gain a realization of the intensive 
study which we have given both to 
the matter of improving the func- 
tional serviceability of military foot- 
wear and to dealing with the very 
difficult problems of conservation of 
critical and strategic materials. It 
is believed that the leather and foot- 
wear industries together can con- 
tribute materially to the solution of 
those problems through their own in- 
dustry research, and at the same time 
obtain information which may be 
capable of application on commer- 
cial production. 
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[a3] Daniel Kaufherr of Newark, N. J., 
in 1880 established the first tannery 
in the United States for tanning 
reptilian and alligator skins. 
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This Book Belongs in Every Leather Man’s Library 












August C. Orthmann is president 

of the Orthmann Laboratories, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, consult- 
ing chemists to the Tanning and 
Allied Industries. He has conducted 
and supervised tanning operations on 
all types of leathers. He has devel- 
oped formulas which have resulted in 
greater yield, increased production, 
and a higher quality of leather. His 
personal reference library contains 
more than 2,000 volumes. This, com- 


TANNING: 
~ PROCESSES 


AUCUST C. CRIEMEN 





bined with years of actual experience 
and research, makes Mr. Orthmann's 
new work, "Tanning Processes,” a 
source of information that can be ac- 
quired only during a lifetime in the 
tannery. 

All this experience, formulae, data, 
and essential information is summar- 
ized in "Tanning Processes.” It is a 
liberal, practical education invaluable 
to everyone engaged in the making 
and merchandising of leather. 
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